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THE ORISIS. 


wrt may be the full import of the Royal Message 
which was delivered last Thursday night to a scarcely 
“prepared Parliament we have not yet been fully permitted 
to know. But that the step announced in it should already 
hhave sensibly deepened the apprehensions of the country 
‘was to be expected. Following so closely as it does upon 
‘the heels of the less extensive military measure of the same 
‘kind taken shortly after the reassembling of Parliament, it 
would in any case have indicated a very rapid accession of 
gravity in the situation. But, as it is, of course there can 
be little doubt in anybody’s mind as to the specific ground 
on which Her Masesty has been advised to take this step. 
No Government, least of all a Government of the character 
-and professions of the present one, would take steps to 
render available for immediate employment two forces 
-amounting together to 70,000 men if they did not feel 
that they were in presence of a “case of great emer- 
“gency” in no formal sense of the words; and the eyes 
-of the nation have been anxiously fixed for weeks past on 
the only quarter on which this emergency can have arisen. 
Nobody doubts, we suppose, that the Army Reserve and 
Militia Reserve are to be called out in order to supply the 
place of the troops imperatively required for reinforcing 
-the Indian establishment. According to the latest accounts 
we have, or shall soon have, a force of fifty or sixty 
thousand men ready for instant service upon the North- 
West Frontier; but, though that represents no bad state of 
preparation for the moment, we cannot be surprised that 
Lord Durrerin should have felt it his duty, in view of a 
perhaps rapid development of events in Afghanistan, to 
-apply to the Home Government for immediate reinforce- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, however, the highly unconfidential relations 
now subsisting between the English Government and the 
English people, appear to us to be very far from satis- 
factory ; nor is their peculiar character to be altogether 
-excused on the plea of enforced Ministerial reticence. We 
-are allowed to know both too much and too little for our 
peace of mind—too much of those military measures which 
Ministers cannot keep concealed, and too little of the 
-course of that diplomacy which may or may not be tending 
to make war inevitable. Of the preparations themselves, of 
course, we fully approve. If the English Cabinet were 
known to be as firm in their foreign policy as they have 
.proved themselves to be unstable, they probably could not, 
.at the present juncture and in face of their present ad- 
wersary, dispense with warlike demonstrations ; but to say 
that even a strong Government may need on occasion to 
-strengthen themselves still further by a display of military 
activity is not at all the same thing as saying that such 
‘displays will suffice of themselves to make a weak Govern- 
ment strong. The policy of “ supporting diplomacy by arms” 
need not always be successful ; adopted by statesmen of a 
certain sort it may turn out as often as not to be merely 
blunting arms by diplomacy. That the latter result of the 
combination will follow in the present case there is a 
great deal too much reason to fear. It is but small satis- 
faction to hear day by day of fresh efforts on the part 
of Ministers to place the Empire in a posture of defence, 
when week by week we are admitted to diplomatic dis- 
closures which exhibit the men themselves in an atti- 
tude of surrender. It is true that since the last capitu- 
lation we have been again assured by the friends of the 


Government that Mr. Grapstoxe is once more “standing 
“firm.” He has again “ put his foot down ”—that unfor- 
tunate foot which he has hitherto put “into” everything 
and down on nothing—and this time he may be trusted not 
to give way. He has sent a despatch to Russia, on the 
16th of this month, which Russia has not yet answered, 
and which he thinks it would be unreasonable to press her 
to answer in so short a time. What its contents are is not 
known to any one except rumour; but rumour is quite 
certain that he has informed Russia that Her Masrsry’s 
Government will not tolerate any Russian advance “ to the 
“south of a certain line,” the distance of which from 
Herat, and whether Russia has or has not overpassed it 
already, are points on which rumour is not informed, but 
which are manifestly of some importance. Meanwhile, 
moreover, and assuming that Mr. Guiapstone has at last 
found a resting-place for the sole of his foot, there has 
now arisen the pleasing uncertainty whether this firmness, 
if it really exists, has not come too late, and whether 
Russia has not now been encouraged to commit herself 
to positions, military and diplomatic, from which she can- 
not retreat; whether, in fact, having began perhaps by 
merely bouncing, she may not now find herself actually 
compelled to fight. What her military positions are we 
know, or believe we know, unless, at least, she has already 
broken her flimsy engagement to make no further ad- 
vance ; but as to her diplomatic positions—which may, of 
course, have as much to say to the question of peace or 
war as the military ones—we are quite in the dark. All 
that we do know is that everything done by our own 
Government thus far is precisely of a nature to encourage a 
Power like Russia to advance claims so intolerable that her 
insistence on them (and she may find abandonment impos- 
sible) will render war inevitable. 

Let us briefly review the various steps taken by Her 
Masesty’s Ministers in the course of the dispute. Having 
entered into agreement with Russia for the delimitation of 
the Afghan frontier, and having despatched our Com- 
missioner and waited many months in vain for Russia to 
despatch hers, we discover that her forces have advanced 
from Sarakhs to Pul-i-Khatun, and Her Masesty’s Govern- 
ment call upon Russia to retire them. Russia declines 
to do go on the wholly irrelevant plea that she claims the 
territory to which she has advanced. Her Masesty’s Govern- 
ment do not reply to this by pointing out the irrelevance 
of the plea, and insisting on the withdrawal of the Russian 
forces as a condition precedent to any further negotiation on 
our part ; nor indeed do they make any reply at all. They 
do nothing, and say nothing; and when sbortly afterwards 
Russia pushes forward still further, they tacitly consent to 
consider their former demand as “lapsed.” Whether they 
then make any new demand upon Russia to retire from her 
more advanced position we do not know; but if so, they 
allow this to “lapse” also, and substitute for it an “agree- 
“ ment, or rather arrangement,” under which Russia is pro- 
visionally to retain all that she has seized on condition of — 
what? Apparently nothing. It cannot be discovered that 
Russia has given any single new guarantee of diplomatic 
good faith in return for our consent to overlook her re- 
peated acts of military aggression. She has not sent her 
Commissioner to the frontier ; it is not known that she pro- 
poses to send him; it is not known whether the Govern- 
ment has even called upon her to send him. For all 
that appears, she has been allowed to remain in her 
illegitimate positions, simply on the terms of doing what 
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she was always willing enough to do, and what, indeed, she 
could not help doing unless she were prepared to begin a war 
herself at once and without hatching any pretext of provoca- 
tion—namely, “ negotiate,” as she callsit, in London for the 
determination of a frontier line in Central Asia. And, 
whatever may be the moral beauty of this diplomacy on our 
side, it is assuredly not the kind of diplomacy which averts 
war. 

We hardly know whether it is worth while to reply to 
the “direct challenge” offered to ourselves and others by 
the strangely agitated advocate of Russia in the London 
press. For, in the first place, we do not know whether the 
six propositions formulated by the Pall Mall Gazette con- 
stitute the Russian case as put before Her Mavesry’s 
Government, or only as put before the eonfiding editor who 
has here made himself sponsor for it; and, in the second 
place, the defence, even if acknowledged to go on all the legs 
necessary for locomotion, limps painfully behind the argu- 
mentative necessities of the case. But, as a few words 
of reply to it may conceivably help to soothe Mr. MitcHeLi 
Heyry’s unquiet mind, we give them. It is true then, ina 
sense, that (1) “ Russia and England agreed in May to refer 
“ the whole question of what was Afghan and what was not 
“ Afghan onthe North-West Frontier to the decision of aJoint 
“ Commission ” ; but even this is not true absolutely. Does 
our Russian advocate maintain, for instance, that we meant to 
refer the question whether Herat was or was not Afghan 
to a Joint Commission? If not, he lets in the whole doc- 
trine of presumptive or reputed possession at once, and de- 
molishes his whole theory of the parity of Russian and 
Afghan “advances.” It is not true (2) that “in the whole 
“ of the debatable or debated land there were few points 
“the Afghan title to which was more disputed than Penj- 
“ deh,” if disputed means anything more than “ disputed 
“ by Russian military commanders at this moment.” So 
far, indeed, from this being true, there were few points 
which, onthe authority of the travellers and geographers of all 
nations, not excluding Russia herself, were more indisputably 
Afghan than Penj-deh. We do not for a moment believe 
that (3) “the question whether Penj-deh was Afghan or 
“ not was specifically mentioned in Sir Peter Lumspen’s 
“ Instructions as one upon which the Joint Commission had 
“to adjudicate”; but, even if it were so, it would not 
establish any parity between the position of Afghans in a 
pace always reputed to belong to them and the position of 

ussia in places equally reputed to be Afghan, and not, or 
some of them not, even denied by Russia to be correctly so 
reputed. It may or may not be true that (4) “when the 
“agreement with Russia was arrived at there were no 
“ Afghans or Russians in any part of the debatable land ” ; 
but, if true, it was about as relevant as the fact that, when 
Joun Doge commenced proceedings in ejectment against 
Ricwarp Roe in respect of his farm of Blackacre, the said 
Ricwarp was not living on his said farm of Blackacre, but 
on his farm of Whitacre. Which further disposes of pro- 
position (5), that the Afghans “ suddenly seized Penj-deh,” 
which means that Ricnarp “suddenly seized” his 
farm of Blackacre by going to reside on it. There remains 
proposition (6), which carries the Russians to Pul-i-khatun 
as their reply to the Afghan seizure of Penj-deh and— 
there, to our amazement, leaves them. But has the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette been asleep ever since last October ? 
The Russians are not at Pul-i-khatun; they are at Zulfikar 
Pass and Ak-Robat. If the advance to Pul-i-khatun was 
a reply to the Afghan “seizure” of Penj-deh, what is the 
advance to the Zulfikar Pass and Ak-Robat a reply to? 
Obviously to nothing. It is “ the odds,” as golf-players say, 
and not “the like.” But, if so, where is the equity of 
calling for a “simultaneous retirement” of Russians and 
Afghans? On the showing of Russia’s own friend, she 
ought to go back to Pul-ikhatun before the question of 
Afghan retirement is raised at all. But we feel that an 
apology is due to our readers for replying to an advocate 
who either has not read his own brief, or hopes that the 
court will mistake the issue which it has to try. 


THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT. 


M® GLADSTONE, in introducing the financial agree- 
ment for Parliament to sign, is said to have made a 
speech “remarkable even for him.” It is difficult to re- 
member any occasion, during the last five years at least, in 
which this particular oratorical Vauxhall has not by the 


same authorities been illuminated with its twenty thousand | 


additional lamps. That the same fault may not be com- 
mitted on the other side, it shall be admitted here that, if 
the speech was poor, it was probably the best that could be 
made on the speaker's case. As always happens in such 
circumstances, it made tho case a little worse. The extreme 
clearness and cogency with which Mr. GLapsTone made 
out the needs of Egypt only pressed on the attention of 
every intelligent hearer and er the consideration 
that, not the needs of Egypt, but the questionable fashion 
in which it is proposed to meet those needs, is the 
matter really under discussion. The copiousness and 
confidence with which he argued that an international 
guarantee ought not to convey a right of international 
interference only threw up in higher relief the question, 
For what purpose, then, have the Powers insisted on 
an international guarantee at all? Neither his own ora- 
tory nor the clerical details of Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice 
could obscure either of these fatal objections to the agree- 
ment; and, dispiriting as it must always be for Opposition 
speakers to feel that the House agrees with every one of 
their arguments, and will signify its agreement by voting in 
the teeth of those arguments, and of its convictions, Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Bourke had not the least difliculty in 
exposing satisfactorily the weakness of the Government 
defence. From the minor speakers on the Government side 
came the usual announcements (which custom has perhaps 
made easy even to men of honour) that the speakers dis- 
approved of everything the Government had done, and 
intended to vote approval of everything; and this, with the 
prevailing anxiety about relations with Russia, took most of 
the interest out of the debate. 


Indeed the repeated experiences which the present Govern- 
ment has had of the unshakable fidelity of its followers, and 
of their complete indifference to the national interests as 
compared with those of party, appear to have inspired it with 
a certain cynicism. Mr. GiapstonE is seldom or never 
plainspoken enough to be cynical. But Mr. CuiLpers 
and Sir W. Harcourt, in the discussions on the financial 
agreement and the time of its debate, may perhaps be 
thought to have deserved the word, if not to have meant 
the attitude. The CHancettor of the Excueguer, after 
having in his opening speech on the subject conveyed the 
impression that a distinct understanding with the Powers 
barred the use of the agreement as a lever for disturbing 
the administration of Egypt, confessed with no great readi- 
ness, but with complete nonchalance, that there is no 
understanding at all, and that the expectation that the 
Powers will abstain from interference is based upon nothing 
but the fact that they have not explicitly claimed the 
right to interfere. In other words, no steps whatever 
have been taken to bar the Multiple Control. The Home 
Secretary, in speaking on the question of the date of 
discussion, admitted, with a simplicity which made more 
amiable than ever his always amiable character, that the 
Government could not help itself and was driven into a 
corner. Why a Government which has had long months to 
avoid the corner should have allowed the months to be lost. 
and itself to be driven, Sir Witt1am Harcourt forgot to 
explain, or, rather, he did not seem to think explanation 
necessary. Why should he? The doctrine has been laid down 
by Mr. Scunapnorst, and duly accepted by most Liberal 
organs of opinion, that the question a good Liberal member of 
Parliament has to ask himself on all occasions of importance 
is not What are the merits of this matter? but Which way 
must I vote on this matter to keep Lord Sauispury out and 
Mr. Giapstone in? It cannot be too frankly admitted 
that no long study of papers, no period of meditation or cal- 
culation, is needed to answer this question, even in persons 
of the intellectual calibre of Mr. ILtiseworts or Mr. Ince. 


The real purpose of the delay in the first place, of the 
indecent haste in the second, is sufficiently obvious. 
Ministers have not fergotten what was the result of giving 
Parliament and the country time for reflection in the case 
of the Cuipers-Lessers agreement, and they are not in- 
clined to risk a repetition of that experience. Singularly 
maladroit as the Opposition conduct of affairs has been, 
even a maladroit Opposition, with the Easter holidays at its 
disposal to unfold the blessings of this new treaty, might not 
improbably create an unpleasant stir in the country. The 
surrender of the fruits of all our toil, loss, and expense in 
Egypt, not merely with no advantage, but at a heavy 
cost in money for the future; the reckless disregard of all 
precaution against contingencies which every man of common 
sense knows to be probable, and which Mr. GuiapsTonE 
himself admits to be disastrous ; the singular arrangement by 
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which the Power with which we may in a moment be at 
war is relieved of her full share of pecuniary responsibility 
at the very time that she is invested with a new and direct 
claim to interfere in Egypt—all these things and many 
more would supply an Opposition orator with far too good 
material for his vacation addresses. So the debate and 
division are to be “rushed”; eye being of course also had 
to the possibility of some members of Parliament anti- 
cipating their holidays, and of most being anxious not 
to postpone them. That these considerations, and not the 
alleged imminence of Egyptian bankruptcy, are the true 
ones no one will doubt, and only Ministerial advocates will 
deny. For if the alleged reason had been the true one, it is 
upon foreign Powers and not upon the English Parliament 
that Government would have put pressure; while, in 
comparison with the pecuniary liabilities actually being 
incurred on behalf of Egypt, it would have been a mere 
bagatelle for England to help the lame dog over the approach- 
ing stile of settling day. 

It should be unnecessary to put considerations so obvious, 
but the pitch of blindness or carelessness in most cases, of 
dishonesty we fear it must be added in some, which has 
been reached by those who have rallied to the cry 
“GtapstonE right or wrong,” makes it unfortunately 
necessary. The result of the sham discussion hurried on 
after this fashion will not be known till these words are 
printed. But nothing save an accident or a miracle is likely 
to reach the conscience or awake the understanding of 
the servum pecus of Ministerialists. Mr. Lasoucners, 
whose sense of humour appears to possess the faculty 
of sleeplessness, perhaps by some arrangement with his 
sense of shame, wanted to know whether Liberals and 
Radicals may vote as they like or not. The distinction 
between a vote of confidence and a vote of conscience 
(we make the member for Northampton a present of the 

hrase, which he will appreciate) is of course not new, 
bat it is timely and ingenious. But,as Mr. Lanoucwere 
very well knows, few if any of his companions either below 
or above the gangway have either the wits or the sensitive- 
ness to appreciate it. Nor are they at all likely, even if 
liberty of conscience were graciously allowed them by Mr. 
GtapstTonE, to be guided by such intelligence as they may 
and such information as may be put before them. 

o business man in the world (and not a few of the Radicals 
as well as of the mere Ministerialists are men of business) 
would dream of signing in his private affairs such a partner- 
ship deed as that to which Mr. GiapsTone requests the 
signature of Parliament. No politician with views, whatever 
those views are, can look at it with satisfaction, the business 
question being set aside. It is grossly unfair to Egypt, 
which ought to disgust the oppressed-nationality and 
Egypt-for-the-Egyptians set. It hampers English action 
hopelessly, which ought to disgust those Radicals—and there 
are some—who wish to see English action in Egypt extended 
and continued. It obliges England to continue meddling 
with Egypt, which ought to disgust the devotees of pure 
scuttle. As far as has been seen, absolutely no argument is 
advanced by its partisans, from the Prare Mrnister down- 
wards, except that it is the best the Government can do; a 
very good argument for turning out the Government, but a 
very bad argument for accepting the ment. Ministers 
themselves, as was seen from Sir Witi1am Harcourt’s 
words, think of it with a kind of shrug of the shoulders. 
The undisguised satisfaction of those foreign critics who are 
most anxious to elbow England out of Egypt tells a tale 
which cannot possibly be mistaken. But all this is of no 
account to the Inces and the ILuincwortus, to the journey- 
men of Liberal politics, and the fanatics of Radical revo- 
lution. 


BECHUANALAND. 


—— hope that in one corner of the Empire a vigorous 
policy had been pursued is disappointed. Sir C. 
‘Warren's well-founded opinion that a display of force in 
Bechuanaland would be the only remedy for peace has been 

mptorily overruled by the Governor of the Cape. Sir 

RcULES Ropinson has during his long tenure of office 
done good service to England and to the colony; but his 
conauct on the present occasion is, unless he is acting under 
instructions from Lord Dexsy, almost unintelligible. Mr. 
Upincron, Attorney-General at the Cape, had already done 
his utmost to defeat the objects of Sir CU. WarRen’s mission 
by recognizing the title of the freebooters from the Transvaal 
to the lands which had been taken from Monrtsioa. It is 


now stated that, in deference to the legal opinion given by 
the Arrorney-GenrraL, Sir Hercutes Ropinson has re- 
versed Sir C. Warren’s measures. As the colony has not 
yet taken over the government of Bechuanaland, it might 
have been supposed that Sir Hercutes Ropinson was 
acting as High Commissioner, and not as Governor of 
the Cape. The legal opinion of a strong partisan, who 
in his executive capacity has done his utmost to thwart 
Imperial policy, must have been utterly inapplicable to 
the case. The English Government, when it entrusted 
a considerable force to a military officer, incurring pro- 
bably an expenditure of a million, can scarcely have sup- 
posed that its efforts might be rendered nugatory by counsel's 
opinions. There may perhaps be some inaccuracy in a 
statement which would indicate a perverse imbecility of 
which even the present Government might have been 
thought incapable. It would be superfluous to inquire into 
the soundness of a legal opinion on a matter which involved 
no question of law; but Mr. Urineton seems to have 
committed himself to the opinion that the murder of Mr. 
Berue.t in cold blood was not a criminal act. Lord 
Dersy had, according to an earlier report, instructed Sir 
C. Warren to try the murderers, if he succeeded in ap- 
prehending them, by a summary process of military law. 
If the statement is true, Lord Drexsy can scarcely have 
been prepared to take Mr. Uprxeron’s opinion on the 
merits of an act of Imperial policy. The Bechuanas them- 
selves would prefer Imperial authority to the supremacy of 
the Cape Government, and the Boers within and without 
the Transvaal are watching for opportunities of acquiring 
additional lands at the expense of the natives. A consider- 
able part of the Dutch population of the Cape sympathizes 
with the Dutch adventurers. The employment of a con- 
siderable force at so great a distance from Cape Town may 
perhaps have been justified by the conviction which it may 
produce in the minds of the Boers that the disastrous 
capitulation of Majuba was caused by the cowardice of the 
English Cabinet, and not by its want of resources; but if 
Mr. Uprneton is master of the situation, the opposite 
impression may probably prevail. 

Before the Bechuana difficulty is settled the Basutos on 
the other side of the Free State are again causing anxiety 
and trouble. It may be remembered that, at the desire both 
of the principal chiefs and of the Cape Government, the 
country was not long since placed once more under the 
direct sovereignty of England. One of the chiefs, Masurna, 
refused to concur in the new settlement ; but the assent of 
the great majority was deemed sufficient. It is probably at 
his instigation that meetings of the tribes have lately been 
held, at which disloyal sentiments were expressed, appa- 
rently in preparation for a renewal of intertribal wars. The 
principal risk to be apprehended from native disturbances 
among the Basutos is that they would probably lead to en- 
croachments on the territory of the Orange Free State. 
Some years agoa part of Basutoland which had been con- 
quered and occupied by the forces of the Republic was 
restored to the former owners on the undertaking of the 
Colonial authorities to restrain future depredations. When 
the control of the territory was transferred to the Imperial 
Government, the Free State not unreasonably contended 
that the responsibility for the conduct of the natives 
thenceforth devolved upon the Crown. If the liability 
is not admitted, or if the resulting duties are not per- 
formed, the Free State will both protect its citizens from 
injury and recoup itself by annexing any lands which 
may be thought desirable. Misunderstandings with the 
Free State are the more to be deprecated because during 
the Presidency of Sir J. Branp friendly relations have 
been almost always maintained. Some of the invaders 
of native territories have come from the Free State; but 
there has been little or no cause of complaint against the 
Government. Although suggestions have been made that 
Sir C. Warren’s force should be transferred to Basutoland 
after the settlement of the Bechuana difficulty, military 
operations in the province would be unexpected and in- 
vidious. 

The colonists of Natal are alarmed at the possible results 
of the anarchy which prevails among the Zulus and of the 
seizure by the Boers of a part of their territory, The 
danger is the natural consequence of the timid policy of the 
Home Government. For many years successive Secretaries 
of State have been repeatedly invited to assume a protectorate 
over the tribes which were deprived of a government by the 
overthrow of Cetewayo. The refusal to accept any fresh re- 


sponsibility has produced the results which had been foretold. 
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The fugitives from the districts annexed by the Boers some- 
times trespass on the Reserve ; and there are rumours of 
intended insurrection even within the limits of the Colony. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the inhabitants of Natal are Zulus 
by blood and language ; and, although they have up to this 
time been steadily loyal, it is possible that they may sympa- 
thize with kindred natioralists across the border. All these 
troubles might have been avoided if the Government had 
only listened to the advice of its own agents and representa- 
tives. If it had been known that adventurers from the 
Transvaal would undertake the task from which English 
Ministers have shrunk, it is possible that even Lord Dersy 
would have seen the expediency of pacifying and protecting 
the Zulus. It may not be too late to save the chiefs who 
have not yet been subdued or expelled from the fate of 
Ustperu and Onam. A new danger has recently furnished 
additional reasons for adopting a definite and vigorous 
policy. It is not impossible that either the Boer settlers or 
the native chiefs may invite the protection of a foreign 
European Power. Any overture of the kind will be favour- 
ably received, and the English Government, which has 
obstinately repudiated its proper duties, would not have even 
a right to remonstrate. A German occupation of Zululand 
would be a more serious encroachment than the seizure of 
Angra Pequeiia, which was equally caused by the default 
of the Colonial Office. 


There is no question of establishing a sovereignty or a 
protectorate by force. In almost all parts of South Africa 
the natives are habitually disposed to welcome the estab- 
lishment of English authority. They well know the diffe- 
rence between political submission and the compulsory sur- 
render of their lands. In the Reserve, of which the limits 
were unfortunately restricted, Englishmen were not allowed 
to acquire land. The so-called Republic in the northern 
part of the same territory has superseded the former owners 
of the soil. The colonial territory of Natal is overcrowded 
by voluntary immigrants from Zululand, who prefer Eng- 
lish law to their native customs. A similar result of 
the institution of a regular government is already visible 
in the Reserve. The expense of English administra- 
tion is generally covered by a moderate house-duty or 
hut-tax, which is willingly paid by the natives. There 
is some reason to hope that the jealousies which exist 
between the two sections of the white population of 
South Africa may gradually subside; but the existence 
of two independent States has a tendency to maintain 
and to aggravate distinctions of race; and it would be 
unwise to throw away any advantage which may arise from 
the confidence reposed by the natives in Englishmen. The 
uninterrupted mismanagement of relations with the Zulus, 
from the date of the abortive annexation of the Transvaal 
to the present time, has not wholly destroyed the loyalty 
of the chiefs and of the people. It is true that some of 
them may have caused trouble, but they have never been 
assured of permanent protection in return for voluntary 
obedience. The task of establishing and administering of a 
protectorate would be facilitated by the fortunate circum- 
stance that Natal is a Crown Colony. It is unlikely that 
the white inhabitants will, until their numbers are greatly 
increased, wish to assume the burden of responsible govern- 
‘ment. There might, perhaps, be no difficulty in domestic 
legislation, but a judicious Lieutenant-Governor can make 
arrangements with natives more conveniently when he is not 
encumbered with the aid of a little provincial Parliament. 

Projectors of an Imperial Federation which is to include 
the Colonies have for the most part avoided the subject of 
South Africa. No other dependencies have of late years 
caused so much trouble. Since the termination of the 
native war in New Zealand, the disturbances among the 
Zulus, the Bechuanas, the Basutos, and other South African 
tribes have caused the only Colonial wars, and the occasional 
antagonism between the English and Dutch portions of the 
population produces exceptional complications. The Cape 
and Natal are now exposed to further risk of annoyance 
through their proximity to the Dutch Republics. Foreign 
rivalry also may be more dangerous in the African con- 
tinent than in the remoter regions of Australasia. It is 
true that no serious attempt at German colonization is 
likely to be made; but a protective alliance with the 
South African Republic and the Free State would cause 
endless embarrassment. Only a few years ago the Colonial 
Secretary of the time thought it practicable to form a 
federal union among all the Colonies and States, with 
the object of promoting a common system of dealing with 
the natives, The present condition of affairs is far less 


cheerful; but in South Africa, as in almost all parts of 
the world, recent English policy is attended with the pro- 
verbial consolation that no further blunders remain to 
perpetrate. Unnecessary wars have been undertaken, and 
trifling sacrifices for great objects have been systematically 
withheld. Sir C. Warren’s expedition is the only vigorous 
measure which has been taken by the present Govern- 
ment; and it might therefore have been assumed that 
it was part of a definite policy, if it had not been suddenly 
and unaccountably abandoned. It is not to be regretted 
that more pressing causes of anxiety have diverted the 
attention of Parliament from a spirited enterprise. Five 
years ago the expedition to Bechuanaland would have 
formed an episode in some Midlothian oration. 


THE FIGHTING ROUND SOUAKIN. 


) ig sete the peculiar people who think that when an 
English soldier under Mr. Guapsrone’s orders kills. 
some one it is vigour, but that when an English soldier 
under anybody else’s orders kills some one it is bloodguilti- 
ness, it is difficult to believe that any Englishman can be 
satisfied with the results of the first week of active opera- 
tions at Souakim. Much valuable life has been lost; the 
loss of transport, more easily repaired, but even more incon- 
venient for the moment, has been enormous ; the conduct of 
affairs, though not the bravery of the soldiers, has been very 
questionable ; and even the shadowy objects of the campaign 
are very little nearer than they were when Sir GERALD GRAHAM 
marched out of Souakim ten days ago. All this, however, 
is perhaps really less to be regretted than the folly of many 
comments and criticisms on the result. After all the ex- 
perience we have had of the difficulty of “ demoralizing” an 
Arab, the demoralization cry still resounds. Although the 
affair at Hasheen was, to say the most, a battle drawn, some- 
what in favour of the English, the Arabs were quite 
demoralized on Friday week. They showed it by their 
conduct on Sunday, and by attacking in a fashion which, 
though perhaps in the case of any but an English army it 
would have been impossible, would have almost certainly 
proved destructive to any but an Englisharmy. After this, 
however, they were more demoralized than ever. Of that. 
there can be no doubt, from the manner in which they 
attacked the Guards and the Marines in the open on Tues- 
day—a certain proof of demoralization, which was repeated 
cn Thursday, Then rumours were starte| of Osmax Diena’s 
intention to submit. It will bea very happy thing if he 
does submit; but it need hardly be said that, as far as 
judging from evidence goes, nothing is much less likely. It 
is probable that when the last Arab of Osman Dicna’s army 
has died fighting, some one will telegraph home that the 
Arabs show signs of complete demoralization, and then, at 
least, it will be impossible to contradict him. The revolu- 
tions of savage warfare are many and sudden, and the most 
desperate resistance sometimes dies away almost unaccount- 
ably, just as at other times desperate resistance is shown in 
the most unexpected quarters. But it is impossible not to 
see that the expectation of cowing the Arabs worked dis- 
astrously in Lord Wo.sELEyY’s case, and there are at least 
grounds for thinking that it has not worked happily in 
General Granam’s. Meanwhile the talk about demoraliza- 
tion strives for the mastery in folly with the lectures which 
some other persons give to the Arabs for their “savagery,” 
and with the gravity with which yet others announce that 
Zoperr Pasna is “highly indignant” at having been ar- 
rested and deported without trial. Verily cet animal est trés 
méchant. 

With regard to the more purely military aspect of the 
operations, we do not see that on paper much fault was to be 
found with General Granam’s original plan. It appears to 
have been to work forward somewhat after the fashion 
of a siege, by marching and countermarching right and 
left, and establishing zaribas at the end of each move. 
The surprise of Sunday, and the continued audacity with 
which the Arabs pierced the communications with the 
zaribas, disconcerted this plan, and the withdrawal from 
Hasheen looks like a confession of failure. But it must be 
remembered that this withdrawal was in all probability 
owing mainly to the unfortunate defect of transport caused 
by the slaughter among the baggage animals on Sunday. 
We have little doubt that this slaughter was one of the 
main objects of the Arab attack, and, as this could and should 
have been foreseen, it makes it still more to be regretted 
that more care was not taken to prevent the surprise. It 
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is with great reluctance that any critic sitting comfortably 
at home finds fault with work in the field, and we shall 
only say that the difficulty of the country is certainly no 
excuse. On the contrary, it is in a difficult country that 
vigilance ought to be more particularly exercised, and the 
simple expedients of cutting and burning the bush, of 
having rockets ready to clear it, and of captive balloon 
supervision, gave ample opportunity for exercising such 
vigilance. That the audacity of the enemy was extra- 
ordinary may be admitted ; but the whole affair is too un- 
pleasantly suggestive of Brappock’s, and of many a similar 
affair since Brappock’s, to be altogether passed over. On 
the other hand, the merit of the troops—combatants and 
non-combatants alike—would have done credit to any army 
of any period. At hand-to-hand fighting the disciplined 
and civilized soldier not only has little, if any, advantage 
over the savage, but is at some positive disadvantage ; and 
we ~vpeat that we doubt very much whether some of 
the mest renowned European armies, if they had been 
caught napp:ng in such a matter, would not have come 
to total grief. The English and Indian troops came out 
of the affair brilliantly, and it can only be regretted that 
the blood of both English and Indian troops was spilt in 
such an affair when it may possibly be wanted on other 
fields of far more importance both to England and India. 
For there is still no glimmer of light as to the object of 
General Granam’s movements. Unless the hope of Arab 
demoralization literally springs eternal in some human 
breasts, nobody can suppose that he will get to Berber, or 
even to Sinkat and Tokar, without further and desperate 
opposition, and opposition means a good deal in those 
localities. The ten days’ operations already past have cost 
General GraHAM on a moderate computation some five per 
cent. of his troops, the flower of the English and Indian 
armies, though nothing like a general engagement has 
been fought. Successive five per cents. in ten days would 
“ foot up” with unpleasant rapidity. On the other hand, 
no doubt the Soudanese loss has been heavy, and this may 
possibly comfort the incomprehensibles above referred to. 
Moderate computations of the four days’ fighting put the 
Arab loss in dead at nearly two thousand; some sanguine 
persons (the word has a cheerful double meaning here) put 
it at nearer three. It is a great thing doubtless for Mr. 
GLapsToNE to have killed two thousand Hadendowas, At 
least, we suppose it must seem a great thing both to those who 
deem anything that Mr. GLapstone does great and to those 
who are so justly indignant with the savage fashion in which 
the Hadendowas try to kill, and do kill, those who try to 


kill, and do kill, them. But to us we confess it only seems | 


great in the sense that men speak of a great crime and a 
great blunder. If Sir Herpert Stewart, under the conduct 
of kinder fates, had marched into Khartoum as the Crusaders 
marched into Jerusalem, we should have made no outcry 
about bloodshed. But, as there is at present no evidence 
whatever to show that the daily butchery of Englishmen, 
Indians, and Arabs is not utterly aimless and useless, we 
protest against it in the strongest terms. Khartoum and 
the Maunpi are now out of the question for months; it 
appears to be admittedly impossible for General Granam 
either to get to Berber till the autumn or to do anything 
when he gets there; and experience seems to show that, 
unless the inhabitants of the Eastern Soudan are literally 


exterminated, the most crushing defeats now will not) 


prevent Osman Dicna from rallying fresh forces after the 
enforced inaction of the summer. On the other hand, 
General Hamiry has not put one whit too strongly the 
madness of frittering away in this blood-stained frying- 
of a corner of Africa the troops who may at any 
moment be wanted to defend the chief interests of Eng- 
land in the valleys and passes of the Hindu Koosh. 
“They should have died hereafter,” may be said, with 
bitter truth, of the men lost on Friday, on Sunday, on 
- Tuesday, in the sands and scrub of Souakim. Moreover, 
useless as the immediate sacrifices must be, urgent as is the 
need of husbanding resources for a struggle of a very 
different kind, there is a third, and almost a more forcible, 
argument against these operations. At the very moment 
when we are squandering blood and treasure at one end of 
Egyptian territory, we are flinging away all the advantages 
at the other end which might seem to justify the squander- 
ing. We gambleaway at Westminster the price of the blood 
that we shed at Souakim ; we give France, and Germany, 
and Russia, and Italy the results of the labours of our 
soldi 


LIFEBOATS. 


Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE was as happy as he 
well knows how to be in choosing subjects for praise 
in his speech at the yearly meeting of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution last Saturday. He pointed out that 
“ the Lifeboat Service not only rendered us great and direct 
“advantage by being able to save valuable lives and to 
“ rescue our gallant sailors, but it also brought our people 
“ on the coast who manned the lifeboats to a spirit which 
“ was most valuable to our country.” It is, indeed, hardly 
possible to imagine a sounder form of charity than that of 
this Institution. None can be helped by it who do not both 
need and deserve aid, and its services have an ennobling 
effect on those who dispense them. There is no point of 
our coast where the money of the Institution would be 
wholly wasted, and it pauperizes nobody. Having said so 
much, not by way of apology, which would be impertinent, 
but by way of well-deserved praise, we are glad to learn 
from the Report that the Institution has been remarkably 
successful during the past year. In spite of the long de- 
pression of trade from which all charities suffer, it has 
kept 284 boats at work, and is preparing 25 new ones, nine 
of which are for stations hitherto unprovided. The boats 
have been launched on service 252 times in the course of 
the year, and have saved 633 lives and 18 vessels. Neither 
does this represent all the good done by the Institution. 
During the same period 159 lives were saved by shore- 
boats manned by volunteers, and they have also been re- 
warded out of the fund. This makes a very good record of 
a year’s work, and it is further satisfactory to know that no 
lives have been lost on service. The weather, according to 
the Report, has been exceptionally mild, but the term is 
relative. It is a very exceptional storm, indeed, which can 
be fuced in an open boat without danger. As we have 
already said, the Institution has not as yet suffered much 
from a fall in the subscriptious, but it has suffered toa 
certain extent. Perhaps that is unavoidable, but it would 
be scandalous if the Committee had to do more than state 
the fact to secure immediate help. There is some alternative 
to almost every other form of charity, but there is generally 
none in the case of the lifeboat. If one is not at hand to 
help a shipwrecked vessel, the crew must needs perish in 
the majority of cases. Charitable people must feel that they 
are morally right, if they must retrench their charities, at 
least to cut off their contribution to the Lifeboat Lnstitution 
last of all. 


GORDON AND THE GLADSTONITES, 


HEN the news of Gorpon’s death and the fall of 
Khartouw first reached this country, a Radical East- 
county journal offered its hearty congratulations to the 
Manni. This representative periodical described GorDon as 
a “ hypocrite”—a “ dastardly hypocrite,” we think, but a 
“ hypocrite” certainly. This was plein speaking, more 
plain than that which Englishmen, holding these somewhat 
advanced views, have generally employed in public. But 
that Gorpon and his memory are thoroughly detested by 
the Radicals may be gathered from their significant silence 
rather ‘than from speech. The death of General Gorpon 
_was highly inconvenient to Mr. GuapsTong, and that is 
enough tu make him loathed by many a patriotic follower of 

_ the great leader who, according to the Ripon Liberal Asso- 
| ciation, still “ happily controls the destinies of the Empire.” 
Destinies are avowedly awkward things to control, and Mr. 
| Guapstone’s fakirs, so to speak, at Ripon and elsewhere, 
_ seem to attribute to him something perilously like divine 
_ functions. The happiness of a control which has caused 
us to fight at disadvantage all over the world, in the 
general hope that “ something may turn up,” is open to. 
| doubt ; while the felicity of being on the point of war with 
the largest military Power in the world, and on bad terms 
with aimost every nation on the earth, is also rather dubious. 
As to the good fortune of losing Gorpon and Khartoum, 
that is as clear as day to the gentlemen who style Gorpon a 
“ hypocrite,” and who sigh to see the Desert and its forces 
settled at Cairo and Alexandria. The natural distaste of 
petty and virulent politicians for a man in whom greatness 
of nature was manifest displayed itself in a letter on 
Gorpon’s example which a Rev. Mr. Pace Hopps wrote 
recently to a daily paper. This amiable divine indulged 
in a wealth of provincial irony, and clearly proved that, to 
hearts and heads like his, neither faith nor courage can 
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palliate the crime of having been left in the lurch by Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 

When Gorpon’s diaries and letters are at last published 
it is to be feared that they will increase the spiteful dis- 
comfort of his natural enemies. It has long been known 
that he bequeathed to the Government the burden of 
“indelible disgrace.” He declared that, if ever by a 
miracle he escaped with his life, he would never return 
to England, but would go to the Congo or the Colonies. 
The scraps of his diary which escape into the light are 
full of taunts at the easy-going men who put off, and 
put off attempting to relieve their envoy, always in 
the trust that “something would turn up.” Mentioning 
that he had struck copper and silver medals for the garrison 
of Khartoum, he adds, “You will not be asked to pay for 
“them.” He inquires where the distinction lies which 
makes it immoral to send Zoserr to him in Khartoum, 
yet makes it moral to employ Zopetr in “ herding” black 
recruits “to the slaughter at Trinkitat.” Possibly had 
Zoserr reached Gorpon, the results would not have 
justified the Grnerat’s confidence. That may be so; but 
the refusal to send Zoperr was only one out of many 
“ great refusals” which the Government made. They 
would not let Srewart advance on Berber. They would 
not get the Surran to dispatch Turkish troops. They 
even, in the beginning, prevented Gorpon from approach- 
ing the Manni, man to man, a scheme which naturally 
occurred to him in his capacity as a “ dastardly 
hypocrite.” 

That Gorpon resented this treatment, this eternal nega- 
tive which met him everywhere, has, doubtless, added to the 
Radical hatred of so noble and spotless a character. Odisse 
quem Gladstonius leserit explains the sentiment. Gorpon’s 
last letter, as reported by a Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, shows more sadness than anger. Gorpon knew 
that Faracn and Aumep Gevas Bey had plotted to betray 
him. He even knew the date, which for some reason was 
put off exactly a week. “The coming of the relief expedi- 
“tion had been too long delayed. He prayed Gop his 
“countrymen might be in time to save him. He almost 
“knew at the same time they could not, for the city 
“was to be delivered up to the Mapu on the roth day 
“of January.” What awful weeks of looking for cer- 
tain treason, for death, which he did not fear, or captivity, 
which he could not have endured, must Gorpon have 

, while England was making merry at Christmas! 
More terrible than even this thought is the statement that 
Gorpon’s letters reached our officers’ hands at Abu Kru 
on January 21, while our men did not start for Khar- 
toum till January 24. Had we sailed on the rst, 
Khartoum, still unbetrayed, would have been reached 
on the 25th of the month. Nor is it agreeable to hear, 
more distinctly than before, of the countless myriads of the 
Manop1'’s forces at Khartoum. Where are those forces 
now? Decidedly they do not mean to stay at Khartoum, 
and probably, as GaNneton says of himself in the Song of 
Roland, “ we shall hear news of them.” “ You must not 
“ be proud of your steamers and many other things,” said 
the Manpt, despising the resources of civilization. He has 
the steamers now, and “ of many other things ” we certainly 
have no right to be proud. Persons not of Mr. Pace 
Hopps’s persuasion agree with the sentiment of the army on 
the Nile, “ from highest to lowest, every man, whether 
“ soldier, sailor, or civilian, unites in condemnation of 
“the half-hearted, vacillating policy of the Government 
“that allowed the life of their chosen agent to be 
“imperilled while they were disputing whether he was 
“ * surrounded’ or only ‘hemmed in.’” That was the great 
leader’s dearest quibble. Posterity will scarcely believe 
that an English Premier actually did, in a crisis of the 
destinies he happily controlled, juggle away the time with 
word-play that would be punished in any veracious nursery. 
“ The deep debt of gratitude which they owe to the Primz 
“ Minister of England,” says the Correspondent of the 
Times at Korti, “can never be forgotten by the English- 
“ men now in the Soudan.” And the crime of these Eng- 
lishmen for being where they are ordered to be, and for 
fighting where they must fight, unless they mutiny, can 
never be forgiven by the fakirs of the great leader. There 
may be melancholy times in store for the Englishmen of the 
future. At least, however, they will have the consolation 
of reading the verdict which history will pass on Mr. 
GiapsToneg, without “ attenuating circumstances.” 


PRACTICAL LAW REFORM. 


R. JUSTICE HAWKINS has been making an 
example of prolix pleadings and those responsible for 
them. It is possible that Mr. McLacnian, whose case 
Mr. Justice Hawk1ns refused to try, may have some ground 
for complaint. Unfortunately, parties have to suffer for the 
mistakes of their legal advisers, as the Greeks were punished 
for the madness of their chiefs. Mr. McLacuan sued as 
the painter of a picture called “The Royal Family at 
“Windsor,” the defendants being Messrs. Agnew, the 
picture-dealers, and “ certain members of the Corporation of 
‘“* Manchester.” The statement of claim appears to have 
been about as long as an ordinary novel, with considerably 
less facility for getting at what the old equity practitioner 
and reader of fiction called the “ charging part.” The state- 
ment of defence and the reply were on a similar scale. in 
these circumstances Mr. Justice Hawkins, after s song 
contest with the plaintiff’s counsel, in which a guod deal of 
time was wasted, sent the issues of fact to be sietermined 
by one of the official referees appointed under the Judicature 
Act. Whether Mr. Justice Hawkins exercised his dis- 
cretion rightly in this particular instance we cannot say. 
The jury, whom the Judge indirectly and unnecessarily 
consulted, seem to have differed in opinion. But that 
something should be done to check the increasing length 
and complexity of legal proceedings there can be no doubt 
whatever. The sort of rambling, miscellaneous narrative 
which statements of claim too often are, until they have 
been chastised at some expense at Judges’ Chambers, has 
become a professional scandal, and causes many lawyers 
who are not prejudiced against change to regret the system 
established thirty years ago by the Common Law Pro- 
cedure Acts. In this action of McLacuian v. AGNEW 
and Others, the issues, when Dr. Pankuurst could be 
induced to state them, were simple enough. The plaintiff 
claimed damages for infringement of copyright, alleging 
that the defendants had damaged his reputation by pub- 
lishing bad copies of his picture without leave. There 
were, according to Mr. Justice Hawkins, “ volumes of 
“ letters” to be read, and there was also the question on 
what terms the account between the plaintiff and the 
defendants should be taken. It cannot be said that these 
are unusual incidents to an action at law, or that there 
would be any particular difficulty in making them intelli- 
gible. Yet Dr. Panknurst occupied seven or eight hours 
in “ opening his case,” without making it clear what was to 
be tried. It took a quarter of an hour even to “ open 
“ the pleadings,” a process which consists in the direct recital 
without explanation of the legal relations between the 
parties, and which is familiar to every one from the intro- 
ductory sentence of Mr. Serjeant Buzruz. “You have 
“ heard from my learned friend,” began the Serjeant, well 
knowing that from his learned friend the jury had heard 
just nothing at all “ But you have not heard from my 
“earned friend, inasmuch as it did not fall within my 
“ Jearned friend’s province to tell you,” the well-known facts 
of BaRDELL v. PickWIcK. 

It is not, however,‘only in the matter of pleadings that 
there is need for reform. The growing length of trials 
is a serious evil, and one which the Judges themselves, if 
they had a little more courage, might do much to check. 
“Tam not a copying-clerk,” said Mr. Justice Fretp in a 
recent case against the Kensington Vestry when witness 
after witness came up to repeat the same story. But 
some of Mr. Justice Fieup’s colleagues act as if they 
were copying-clerks. They allow all kinds of evidence 
to be given, which is sometimes logically irrelevant and 
sometimes legally inadmissible. Almost the whole of the 
testimony offered by Mr. Apams in his action against Mr. 
Co.eRipég, including everything to prove that the plaintiff 
had a good character, which he was entitled to assume, 
ought strictly to have been excluded, the sole question being 
whether the defendant had acted “ maliciously” in publish- 
ing what was undoubtedly a libel on an occasion which was 
certainly privileged. Mrs, WeLpon is constantly allowed 
to make speeches on the lunacy laws, the real point in dis- 
pute being, to take the latest instance, whether she was jus- 
tified in stating that a person with whom she had quarrelled 
was guilty of bigamy and forgery. Perhaps it may be said 
that parties appearing on their own behalf are kittle cattle 
to drive, though we have it on the authority of the Lorp 
Cuuzr Justice of England, and it is clearly common sense, 
that they ought not to be allowed more license than counsel. 


But it is matter of notoriety that the length of counsel’s 
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speeches is increasing to a perilous extent The art of com- 
pression, which was a a highly-prized forensic accomplish- 
ment, is dying in beggary. Tedious repetition has spread 
from Parliament to the Law Courts. A member of the 
House of Commons, who shall be nameless, said recently 
that an amendment of his, if carried, would not only 
“increase the prosperity of the public in general, but also 
“promote the welfare of the country at large.” Two 
reasons, you see, for passing it. Cross-examination, again, 
bas degenerated into a weapon of annoyance and a vehicle 
of display from a mere method of discovering truth. Lord 
AxincER, the greatest verdict-getter of his time, always 
used the art sparingly, and advised its cautious use by 
others. “Never,” he is reported to have said toa young 
aspirant, “never, in order to drive in one nail, knock out 
“two tacks.” Perhaps the abolition or curtailment of 
“refreshers” might do something to limit the duration of 
trials. 


DIPLOMACY IN CHINA. 


time within a year been the ill- 
fortune of this country to lose the service of an ex- 
ceptionally able ambassador at a critical time. The death 
of Lord AmpTHILL removed an ambassador who was pecu- 
liarly fitted to represent England at the capital of the 


greatest of European Powers. By the death of Sir Harry | Eng 


Parkes we lose the services of one whom it will be still 
more difficult to replace fully ; and at a crisis when the loss 
of even a less competent man would have been a serious 
misfortune. No degree of ability can qualify any other 
diplomatist quite to fill the place of the late Minister at 
Pekin, for no other man can bring the same experience to 
the discharge of his duties. Sir Harry Parxes had not only 
a familiarity of forty years’ standing with Chinese affairs, 
but he had taken a very active share in all the events 
which have opened the Empire to pom pesca Since 1843 
he had been engaged in all the wars and negotiations which 
compelled the Mandarins of the Court to understand that 
European Powers were not to be treated on the footing of a 
hill tribe. In some of these he had the most prominent share. 
His captivity was one of the most dramatic incidents of the 
war of 1859. Ata later period he was placed in the most 
advantageous position for completing his knowledge of the 
Far East. As Minister in Japan he was able to watch, and 
to some extent to direct, the wonderful revolution which has 
recast the government of that country as no government was 
ever recast before. His personal qualities were of a nature 
to give him an influence quite independent of his official 
character. He had had an active part in compelling the 
Court at Pekin to do all those things which were 
ticularly repugnant to it ; but the Mandarins were forced to 
recognize that in dealing with him they met a man of ex- 
traordinary courage and devotion to his duty. When he 
succeeded Sir T. Wave at Pekin last year he had to under- 
take the defence of English interests at a crisis. He had to 
see that the French difficulty did not become European, and 
do it without committing his Government to an unqualified 
support of China. Only his unrivalled experience and great 
tact could have enabled him to keep on friendly terms with 
the Mandarins, while he was not only unable to give them 
any effectual help, but was asking them to submit to 
aggression. With his death we lose one more security, and 
perhaps the best, that the Chinese will not fall back on their 
old policy of treating all outer barbariansas necessarily their 
enemies. How delicate his position was is shown among other 
things by the fact that one of the last communications he 
can have had with the Foreign Office contained something 
very like a rebuke for his zeal in protecting English interests 
against the high-handed proceedings of the French. 

The recently published Yellow Book is eloquent as to the 
unenviable nature of an English Minister’s place in China 
at the present moment. It can scarcely be pleasant any- 
where, except perhaps in Greece, but it must be sin- 
gularly disagreeable at Pekin. From the tches in this 
volume it appears to be the theory of the Foreign Office 
that our duty in China is to give the French every support 
short of actual co-operation. When neutral States finally 
made their minds up last year that warlike operations were 
war, France was ready with a retort. M. WappineTon 
informed Lord GRanvVILLE that, this being so, the French had 
no further reason to consult the convenience of neutrals. 
The meaning of this was explained by M. Ferry on the 1st 


of Jxnuary last in a despatch in which he announced the 
intention of France to treat rice as contraband of war. The 
French Premier gave his reason for approving of the step 
with a certain simplicity. There are, as he pointed out, two 
ways of stopping the importation of rice into Pekin. One 
is the blockading Shanghai and the Treaty Ports, the other 
is declaring it contraband of war. France, it seems, prefers 
the latter course, because it is least likely to disturb neutrals. 
It is also, we may observe, much the least costly and trouble- 
some to France. In certain circumstances M. Ferry might 
have looked to be informed that France must establish 
blockades if it wishes to secure the advantages of that form 
of military operation ; but that it must not think to gain its 
objects by striking at China through the trade of neutrals. 
As a matter of fact he has not been so answered, and there 
is a despatch in the Yellow Book which shows why. The 
Danish Government, in answer to M. Frerry’s notification, 
informs him that Denmark, having no trade in China, does 
not think it worth while to quarrel over the exact character 
of rice, but reserves the general question as to whether 
food can be contraband for discussion when its own in- 
terests are concerned. Europe at large can afford to show 
the happy indifference of Denmark. England is not in 
that fortunate position, but M. Ferry seems safe as far 
as we are concerned for another reason. Lord GRANVILLE 
for his part cannot accept M. Ferry’s views on inter- 
national law, but he will do nothing to prevent them 
being carried out. When Sir H. Parkes announced that 
land did not ize rice as contraband of war, 
and thereby disturbed the French sadly, our Foreign 
Minister hastened to point out that this was a merely 
academic opinion of ours. We think the French quite 
wrong in holding that rice is contraband, but we will do 
nothing to prevent them applying their theories. As he 
informed M. Wapprneron, and as he has since told the 
House of Lords, the decision must be left to the French 
Prize Courts. As these tribunals are appointed to carry out 
the views of their own Government, which we know already, 
there is very little doubt as to what their decision will be. 
Of course, we reserve the right to open further diplomatic 
negotiations, and much good may they do us. In Formosa 
our naval officers are instructed, it seems, to recognize a 
purely nominal blockade, and consequently the French are 
able to shut a hundred and fifty miles of coast with two 
vessels which, for their greater convenience, are y at 
anchor. The junks get in, but the English packets do not 
even try, because that would offend our good friends. We 
have the honour of bearing the burden of the war, as we 
have done in Madagascar. 


Now that it is known our Government has decided 
to say ditto to the French, it is easy to understand why the 
peace negotiations are to be carried on for the future at Pekin. 


par- | It is not perhaps a matter of much moment where they are 


conducted, if they are to be what they have been hitherto. 
Warlike operationsand negotiations for peace have been carried 
on together ever since France and China fell out, and both 
with the same want of definite result. Still the Chinese 
Court may well think that, if it is going to negotiate, it may 
just as well do it at home. There is no advantage in treating 
with the French at Shanghai, where England may act as 
mediator, if the mediator is to support the enemy. As far 
as the removal of the scene of negotiations to Pekin, sup- 
posing it to have happened, is a sign of anything, it rather 
goes to show that China is thoroughly resolved to stand 
out. The Court is notoriously under the influence of the 

which is hostile to foreigners, and of the interpre- 
tations of the rumour that which ts the treaty us a 
Chinese ruse for gaining time is much the most probable. 
Lord GRANVILLE, in the course of a species of apology for 
Sir H. Parkes which he sent to M. WappineTon, stated, no 
doubt with perfect accuracy, that our Minister was very 
anxious to bring about a peace. His death, and the loss of his 
influence, make a speedy end to the war less likely than ever ; 
but his superiors had already done their best to render all his 
efforts useless. Even he could not have spoken with much 
hope of being listened to unless he represented a friendly 
Government. The Chinese must be a much more ible 
people than they have ever been supposed to be if they see 
any friendship in the behaviour of the English Government. 
It is so little inclined to do anything likely to be useful to 
China that it cannot even protect English commerce in the 
country from interruption by China’s enemies, 
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TWO BIRTHDAYS. 


By we the political significance of the Prince or 
Wates’s visit to Berlin may easily be overestimated, it 
is at least a sign that the misunderstanding between the 
two Governments, which was never shared by the Courts 
they represent, has entirely passed away. As such it has 
been gladly accepted by the people both of Germany and 
England, who may sometimes quarrel over trifles, as rela- 
tions are apt to do, but who can never become bitterly 
hostile until they cease to read the works of SHaKsPEARE 
and of GortHe. But besides this it was an act of courtesy 
graciously performed and graciously received, and on the 
whole Continent there is no ruler who has a greater claim 
on our admiration than the Emperor WILHELM, on account 
not only of his venerable years, but of his own life and cha- 
racter. Under different circumstances he has ruled his 
country with as much conscientious self-sacrifice as our own 
Queen has ruled hers. It is impossible to say more. But 
having been placed in more difficult and hazardous circum- 
stances, and seeing before him one of those great opportuni- 
ties which rarely occur more than once in a century, he has 
succeeded not only in upholding a kingdom, but in creating 
an Empire and raising it to the position it at present occupies. 

This reminds us that we must also congratulate the 
greatest and most devoted of the Emprror’s Ministers on 
his approaching birthday. Nobody is likely to under- 
estimate the importance of Prince Bismarcx’s influence on 
the reconstruction of Germany; but, though he was the 
head and Count Motrke the hand of the movement which 
led to the establishment of the Empire, no one would 
be more ready than these two great men to acknowledge 
that the Emperor was its heart. In the days of danger, 
through: the long period of the conflict when his life 
as well as his throne was imperilled, he never wavered. 
Flattery and obloquy, though both were freely used, equally 
failed to induce him to desert the men whose opinions he 
shared. It is because his life has been unflinchingly de- 
voted to the high purpose which he formed as a child, when 
Germapvy lay shattered at the feet of Naprorzon, that he 
may be so sincerely congratulated on the vigour and success 
of the old age witb which it is crowned. 

But without the great statesman who will shortly com- 
plete his seventieth year even this courage and constancy 
might have been displayed in vain, and the occasion sug- 
gests the question why his policy has been so successful. 
It would be easy to reply that he is a man of genius; 
but such an answer would explain nothing. A few years 
ago more than half the voters of England were persuaded 
that another Prime Minister was a man of genius, and 
his policy has ended in simple and disastrous failure. We 
believe Prince Bismarck’s success has heen due quite 
as much to his moral as to his intellectual qualities. 
In his childhood he was noted for his scrupulous truth- 
fulness ; all through his life he has possessed courage and 
wisdom enough to look facts in the fice. He has never 
made a lie and loved it; he has never supposed that any 
amount of fine feeling would add a company to the army of 
Prussia or a mark to her treasury, nor that by any 
quantity of hocus-pocus black may he turned into white or 
two into three. All through his life the world has been a 
reality with him—a thing to be understood and dealt with. 
He detests all “make believe” that pretends to be taken 
seriously. Even such unsubstantial trifles as the opinions 
and interests of his opponents are matters to be considered. 
He knows that he cannot get rid of them by simply ignoring 
or misrepresenting them. To men who regard it in this 
light, the world frequently proves an oyster with shells that 
it is not impossible to open. This intellectual honesty shows 
itself in many minor details. Knowing that the most fatal 
lies are those men tell to themselves, he has always en- 
deavoured to repress them in the Parliaments of which he 
has been a member with a frankness that at times seemed 
almost blunt. Dr. Buscu has told us that the Prince con- 
siders government by rhetoric the worst of all possible 
systems, as the very qualities which render a man an orator 
usually incapacitate him for taking a calm view of political 
questions, and his own speeches are obviously spoken for 
the purpose of convincing rather than persuading his hearers, 
though they are not wanting in effective passages. In a 
word, it is the CuanceL_or’s chief characteristic that he lives 
in a world of realities and not of dreams; the result is that 
he has turned a dream into reality, and it is rather to his 
fellow-countrymen than to himself that we feel our con- 
gratulations ought next Wednesday to be addressed, 


AMERICA. 


M® CLEVELAND has been necessarily occupied since 
the commencement of his Presidential term in sub- 
mitting to the Senate nominations for office which have 
been readily confirmed. The independent Republicans, to 
whom he is mainly indebted for his election, are apparently 
not disappointed by the exclusive appointment of members 
of the Democratic party. The removal of existing function- 
aries down to a certain level is consistent with a uniform 
practice, which is generally accepted as just and convenient. 
The Presipent has thus far not indicated any purpose of 
imitating his predecessors by a promiscuous distribution of 
official spoils among the victors. His own reputation 
depends so largely on his practical support of the new 
competitive system that he is not suspected of any in- 
tention to make room for his supporters by dismissing 
unoffending Custom-house clerks or rural postmasters. He 
conforms strictly to established precedent in making sweep- 
ing changes in the diplomatic service. In the last gene- 
ration English Ambassadors and Ministers at foreign 
Courts frequently followed the fortunes of their respec- 
tive parties. Of late their places have for the most part 
been permanently held, and regular promotion in their 
own branch of the public service has been regulated by 
seniority, by merit, or by favour. In the United States 
diplomacy is not supposed to require special qualifications ; 
and indeed American Foreign Ministers in most European 
States enjoy a virtual sinecure. There was no reason to 
think that an exception to the general rule would be made 
in the case of Mr. Lowe tt ; but his departure from England 
will cause a general feeling of regret. His popularity is 
wholly unconnected with any doubt of his exclusive devo- 
tion to his official duties and to the interests of his own 
country. Only dynamiters and their allies have complained 
ofany want of vigilance in his assertion of the rights or the 
claims of American citizens ; and it is understood that in 
negotiation he has been by no means excessively accommo- 
dating or deferential. The respect and regard of those who 
have known him in public, and still more in private, are due 
to his good luck, his kindly feeling, his genial eloquence, 
and to social gifts which have fully justified his literary 
reputation. His successor appears to be a sound lawyer, 
and it may be assumed that he is otherwise qualified for his 
post. It could not be expected that he should possess the 
varied accomplishments of his predecessor. 

The Cabinet appointments seem, as far as foreigners can 
judge, to be judicious and satisfactory. Mr. Bayarp has 
long been one of the most respected members of the Senate, 
and he would have been supported by the Independent 
Republicans if he had been the Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency. He will probably be temperate and pacific in 
his foreign policy, and it is not forgotten that he was the 
first Senator who denounced thedynamite miscreants, and who 
proposed a measure for repressing their activity in American 
territory. Like his predecessors, Mr. Bayarp will on all 
suitable occasions reaffirm the claim of the United States to 
paramount influence in the Western hemisphere. He has 
already found an opportunity of interfering in the obscure 
and confused strugyle among the turbulent little States of 
Central America. General Barrios, President of Guate- 
mala, is engaged in a local war for the purpose of reuniting 
the five States which at one time formed a Federal Re- 
public. The enterprise is probably suggested by personal 
ambition, though loud professions of patriotism will be 
made on both sides. Mr. Bayarp has, in the name of the 
PresIvEnT, given notice that, while his Government would 
approve of a voluntary federation, it will not permit the 
prosecution of a war for the purpose. The Mexicans, who, 
though far less powerful, are close to the scene of action, 
seem to have adopted a similar policy. It is happily un- 
necessary for England to interfere, except for the protection 
of trade and of British subjects. The authority of the 
American Government may, perbaps, secure the submission 
of the belligerents ; but actual intervention would probably 
necessitate an increase of the regular army and of the navy. 
The prolongation of hostilities will be the more unwelcome 
at Washington because the site of the proposed Nicaragua 
Canal is included in the seat of war. 

Mr. Mannino, whose office as Secretary of the Treasury is 
second in importance to that of the Secretary of State, 
belongs to a class from which many American functionaries 
have been taken. Brought up from boyhood in a news- 

per oflice, he is proprietor and editor of a journal pub- 
fished et the State cxpital of Albany ; and he is also a 
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veteran manager of Caucuses and Conventions. As presi- 
dent or manager of various banks and other joint-stock 
undertakings, Mr. Mannine has acquired a knowledge of 
business which probably explains his appointment to the 
Treasury Department. His political claims must have been 
irresistible, for he controlled the Democratic Conventions as 
chairman both in 1876 and in 1880, and he lately took a 
prominent part in the nomination of Mr. CLevenanp. Mr. 
Mawywn1no’s skill as a scientific financier remains to be proved ; 
but there can be no doubt of his energy and general ability. 
The appointment of Mr. Mannino apparently implies the 
inclination of the Presmpent to a Protectionist policy. 
Mr. Enpicort, Secretary of War, and Mr. Wuirney, 
Secretary of the Navy, are lawyers of local reputation, 
Mr. Envicorr having for several years been a Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. It appears that 
some dissatisfaction has been caused by the appointment 
of Mr. Wuitney, not on the ground of unfitness for office, 
but because the claims of the State of New York were 
thought to be satisfied by the selection of Mr. Manninc. 
Like his colleague from the same State, Mr. Wurrney is a 
skilful manipulator of elections ; and he has on many occa- 
sions made himself useful to his party. Two of the nomi- 
nations to the Cabinet are the more significant because they 
appear to have excited no surprise. Mr. GarLaNnp, now 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Lamar, Secretary of the Interior, 
would twenty years ago have been stigmatized as rebels. 
Mr. GaRanp represented the State of Arkansas in the Pro- 
visional Congress which in 1861 drew up the Constitution of 


the Confederate States, and during the war he sat in the | 


Confederate Congress. In 1867 he was elected Senator for 
Arkansas, but he was not allowed to take his seat. Having 
in the meantime served his State as Governor, he was 
again returned to the Senate; and on this occasion, in con- 
sequence of the repeal of the so called ironclad oath, he was 
able to take his seat. Senator Lamar in 1860 resigned his 
seat in Con to take part in the Secession Convention. 
He afterwards commanded a Confederate regiment, and he 
was sent by Jerrerson Davis on a special mission to 
Russia. Since 1877 he has represented the State of Missis- 
sippi in the Senate, where he has distinguished himself as a 
supporter of a sound currency and of a moderate tariff. The 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL, Mr. Vitas, whose name is said to be 
a corruption of VILLIERS, served during the war in the 
Federal army, and he has since had large practice at the 
Bar. As Chairman of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion he had a recognized claim to high offive. Although 
the Presipent’s Cabinet has no corporate character and no 
joint responsibility, its members are supposed to agree gene- 
rally in political opinion. The presence in the Cabinet of 
two Ministers who formerly held high office in the Confede- 
racy is a proof that the feud between North and South is 
wholly abated. Federal orators and writers, as long as the 
memory of the struggle was recent, naturally strove by the 
use of strong language to persuade themselves and others 
that the defeated party was guilty of treason and rebellion. 
It is now virtually admitted that the Confederate cause was 
tenable in argument ; and it was assuredly made respectable 
by great, though unavailing, heroism. The Democrats are, 
as might be expected, the first to concede, by the appoint- 
ment of Southern leaders to high office, complete political 
amnesty. The Republicans will be well advised in hereafter 
following their example. 


The House of Representatives will not meet for several 
months, and the Senate will adjourn as soon as it has dealt 
with the Presipent’s nominations. In the United States 
there is seldom a popular craving for legislation, and few 
questions are at present regarded as urgent. It is not 
expected that the, Presipent will recommend to the Legis- 
lature any serious changes in the tariff; and the only 
probable subject of active controversy relates to the currency 
or the further coinage of silver. According to the actual 
law, the Secretary of the Treasury is compelled annually 
to coin a large number of silver dollars, which it has 
not been found possible to force into circulation. More 
stringent measures for the pur are promoted by the 
mine-owners on the Pacific slope; and they receive 
active support from the sections of the community which 
think that cheap and abundant money would forward 
their special interests. On this point the PrestpEnr, who 
is neutral on other political issues, has expressed a strong 
opinion. The effect of making the silver dollars a legal 
tender for their nominal value would be the debasement of 
the currency. For some years after the war, proposals for 
the payment of the public creditor in greenbacks were con- 


stantly urged by demagogues and speculators, not without 
countenance from the Republican leaders. As greenbacks 
have long since risen to par, the debasement of the currency 
would now be best effected by a forced circulation of silver. 
The controversy may perhaps create a new division of 
parties, or, as an alternative, it may produce a geographical 
conflict of opinion. The trading cities on the Atlantic 
coast will, for the most part, insist on the maintenance of 
public credit ; but the Western States may perhaps incline 
to favour the issue of cheap money. The influence of the 
PRESIDENT will be used in support of the sounder doctrine. 


POISONING BRITISH WELLS. 


As rivers are the natural feature of a country to which 
the inhabitants cecome most attached, to destroy the 
rivers of England must seem a noble ambition in the eyes of 
Englishmen who hate their country. Certainly the desirable 
hour when we shall all prefer Russian, French, or Dutch 
interests to those of Great Britain must be accelerated by 
everything which makes Great Britain unfit to live in. 
Nothing conduces more to an end so noble than the pollu- 
tion and pvisoning of our streams. A great cry is made 
because General BuLLER is said to have temporarily filled 
up the wells at Abu Klea. This is declared to be contrary 
to the laws of the game in desert warfare. The code of 
that warfare gives no quarter, and is altogether so humane 
that we may well believe the noble Arab declines to delay 
his enemy by interfering with the wells. An opposite 
account of Arab tactics is given in a letter by Hicks Pasa 
in Mrs. Sartortus’s book. However, if it be wrong for us 
to choke for a time an Arab well, how can it possibly be 
right for McSuoppy & Sons to pollute the whole course, for 
example, of the Tweed? What is unfair in desperate warfare 
with a desperate foe is perfectly fair at home in time of civil 
But then General BuLLEer would only save perhaps 
the lives of a British detachment by whatever he may have 
done to the wells at Abu Klea. McSuoppy, on the other side, 
saves no inconsiderable sum of money (a very much more 
important matter, money that goes into his private pocket). 
by making the Tweed the common sewer of his aniline dye- 
works. Conceive, if possible, the indignation in Radical 
bosoms if General Butter filled some desert springs with 
shards and thrums of dirty wool, with magenta and indigo,. 
and arsenical abominations of every shade. His conduct 
would be denounced, and rightly denounced ; for we do not 
poison wells abroad in a hostile country, we only poison 
wells and waters at home in a friendly country. Besides, it 
is not wicked generals, men who endure hardness and take 
their lives in their hands, who poison our domestic waters, 
destroy the landscape, and make the sport of the cruel 
angler impossible. No, they who do these things unchecked 
and unrebuked are peaceful commercial members of the 
prosperous middle class. Very often they corrupt the rivers 
which flow through the lands of wicked landlords, and, 
though it is wrong to rob a poor Arab of his water, it is 
right and honourable to rob an inhuman squire, perhaps a 
duke. True, the working-man also loses not a little. He 
loses the ancient beauty which used to surround the small 
manufacturing towns with its charm. He loses that peace- 
ful sport which was his chief recreation, and his holidays by 
the waterside being destroyed, he has to fall back on the 
public-house. But then it is not owners of ground game, 
nor oppressive county families, nor the lairds of this world, 
nor the House of Lords who thus reduce the artisan’s estate 
to that dingy round of work in a polluted air, and drink in 
an air still more polluted, which make his duty and his 
leasure. No; once more the robbers of our rivers are the 
iberal, advanced class of manufacturers. They are all for 
giving the working-man a vote, certainly; but for leaving 
him the streams which were the scenes of his chief and 
most ennobling pleasures—not if they can help it. To 
purify the discharges from the mills costs money ; therefore, 
argues the high-souled employer of labour, let us poison the 
wells in a friendly country. 

A meeting was held on Wednesday at the Mansion House 
by men connected with Sanitary Institutes, Fishery Boards, 
and Piscatorial Associations to protest against the deeds 
done by McSuoppy and his brethren. Sir Joan Waurraker 
E.uis regretted that “no Government authorities had 
“taken up the task of preserving the rivers and water- 
“ courses of the country from pollution.” Why, the most 
faituful supporters of the Government are found in the 
polluting class—the class that dirties our streams—and how 
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can we expect these industrial efforts to be interfered with 
by Government authorities? “In place of enjoyment, 
“means of pollution and’ disease” were brought to all 
men’s doors. <A kind of Bill for permitting us to prevent 
McSnoppy from fouling everything was passed in 1876, 
but is “ without avail.” Of course compulsory enforcement 
of elementary decency is “ of paramount importance”; but 
so many things are of paramount importance that probably 
towns and manufacturers will cortinue to make our rivers 
their wash-pot ; and, with all good wishes for the success of 
a new Bill, we have no doubt at all that things must be 
much worse before they are better. 


THE CANADIAN DISTURBANCE. 

yo once in his life M. Louis Ruex is serving a useful 

purpose. He has come forward in the fulness of time 
to point the moral that, if turbulent intriguers are summa- 
rily hanged out of hand, they never give any more trouble. 
Fifteen years ago Rien escaped the end he richly deserved 
in the double character of rebel and murderer. Now he is 
rewarding the easy-going Government which let him off by 
creating disorder again. A firing party or a couple of yards 
of rope would have made his relapse impossible. The moral 
is not a very profound one, and no considerable amount of 
sagacity is needed to draw it; but it is so uniformly neg- 
lected in these days that there is no small advantage in 
having it illustrated from a new quarter. An infinity of 
trouble would have been avoided if we had not taken to 
looking at rebellion from the rebel’s point of view some 
forty yearsago. Rret himself may possibly have profited 
by the success of the policy of clemency adopted towards 
Papineau. The application of it in his case was, as may 
be seen, a gross mistake. The Government seems to have 
argued after the suppression of the Red River rebellion that, 
because a moderate use of victory had answered in dealing 
with a man who was unquestionably a patriot and to some 
extent a statesman, that therefore it would be equally 
when applied to an impudent adventurer and cutthroat. It 
is to be hoped that the result of the experiment will prevent 
any repetition of the error. Canada cannot afford to let 
rebellion become a familiar resource with discontented poli- 
ticians. It has a population quite capable of supplying 
recruits to guerillas of the South American type, and it has 
vast forests to supply them with hiding-places. 

The disturbance in j may be as insignificant for 
the moment as it has been represented; but we have seen 
too many great difficulties grow out of little ones within the 
last few years to feel very confident on that point. In 
movements of this kind a small victory at the beginning is 
commonly enough. Louis Rret himself is doubtless a very 
contemptible fellow ; but equally humble politicians have 
succeeded in filling our hands pretty well at the present 
moment. Happily he and his rascal rout of half-breeds 
will not have to be dealt with by the rulers who have given 
the Boers their head, and who gave Arabia leg up. The 
Canadians may be trusted to know what a power for mis- 
chief Rie may become, and to deal with him accordingly. 
His ten thousand Metis are, after all, as numerous as the 
Boers. They are probably equally well armed, and are cer- 
tainly equally shots. Neither does it follow that they 
would fight alone. It is already reported that some of the 
Indian tribes have joined the movement. On the other 
side of the border there will be no want of sympathizers 
with a brave people struggling for freedom. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will certainly give Canadian 
rebels no sort of encouragement ; but then the help of the 
Federal Government is not what they look to obtain. 
It will be enough for them if they are supported by 
the Irish party, and it will be strange if they are not. 
The floating population of the border would probably be 
good for a sprinkling of recruits in any case. All these 
various kinds of adventurers, half-breeds, Indians, Irish, 
and borderers, have a natural interest in opposing a strong 
Government, and would delight in a fair opportunity of 
establishing a handy anarchy of their own. There is as yet 
no reason to suppose that they will be allowed to make 
head against the Dominion Government. Canada possesses 
a very efficient though small armed force, which is trained 
for war in the forests, and there has been no hesitation in 
using it with vigour. The telegram from New York which 
reports an engagement and the loss of fifteen men by the 
police must be received with extreme caution. The rebels 
are concentrated in a district some four hundred miles north 


of the border of the United States. From Ottawa, where 
there is direct though not very rapid communication with 
the officers on the spot, we learn that a force of police is 
between Lovis Riet’s followers and any place from which 
they could communicate with New York. The scene of 
the disturbance is in the neighbourhood of Fort Carlton, a 
place on the north of the North Saskatchewan River. It is 
indeed reported that trouble may occur at Edmonton, 
which is a long way to the west and higher up the river, 
but as yet there has not even been a chance of fighting, 
except at Fort Carlton. The police are either in the 
fort or to the south of the South Saskatchewan, and are 
therefore right between the half-breeds and the United 
States. It is, of course, just possible that a message 
could be carried through the almost uninhabited forest 
country without any serious risk of being stopped by 
the Canadian force. The rebels are not likely, however, 
to have their service organized to such a point yet, and 
consequently rumours from New York may be dismissed 
as merely showing what somebody in Wall Street thinks 
it would be useful financially to say. The authorities are 
not likely to suppress telegrams. But, though it is wise 
not to believe bad news in a hurry, it is equally wise not to 
be hasty in jumping to the conclusion that bad news may 
not come. When disturbances have either taken place or 
are expected at places so widely apart as Fort Carlton and 
Edmonton, it is clear that the possible extent of the re- 
bellion is considerable. Further, the story that an agent 
has been sent to the Crows and Blackfeet to persuade them 
to keep quiet looks as if the Canadian Government enter- 
tained fears of an Indian rising. What grievances the 
rebels have, or imagine themselves to have, is not reported. 
If Rret has seized six settlers, as he is said to have done, it 
is probably a sign that the half-breeds and Indians are in- 
dignant on the familiar old ground. They find themselves 
being displaced by a more industrious race, and are pro- 
testing after their fashion. Whatever the motive or impor- 
tance of the movement may be, there is no doubt as to the 
duty of the Canadian Government, and happily there is no 
sign that it will be neglected. 

When Sir F. Narrer Broome proposed the health of the 
Australian Colonies a few nights ago, he counted it among 
their various felicities that they have no foreign laws, cus- 
toms, or race to preserve, They differ considerably in that 

from the Cape and Canada, and they differ very 
much for the better. The extermination of the red races 
in America has been a fertile subject for declamation, and 
nobody is called upon to commend all the methods taken in 
the United States to improve those interesting persons off 
the face of the earth. Neither will we suggest that the 
Dutch at the Cape and French in Canada ought to have been 
“ improved” in the same style as the redskins. Still it is 
pardonable to entertain a certain regret that they could 
never be persuaded to commit the happy despatch. 
may be interesting and even virtuous and excellent people, 
when considered with a philosophic eye, but for practical 
purposes they are a nuisance. An American poet has shed 
a tear over the fate of the French in Acadia, but how 
admirable have been the results of their expulsion! Ifthey 
had been allowed to remain, their descendants would pro- 
bably be giving trouble after the Cape Dutch fashion. 
There are no descendants, and consequently there is no 
trouble. Happy Australia had no French to get rid of, and 
has given a very good account of the Black Fellows. There- 
fore it is prosperous, peaceful, and in a position to despatch 
a welcome force to the Eastern Soudan. Undoubtedly the 
noble native and the intelligent foreigner are poison 
wherever they are met in an English colony. The combina- 
tion of the two in the shape of a Metis is, by common 
consent, little better than a pest. You encourage him, and 
he loafs. You do not hang him when he deserves hang- 
ing, and he gets worse. The noble native rewards you for 
protecting him with immense trouble by being always ready 
to back up a rebellion, and after all, the question of hanging 
comes up again, and in Canada it seems to be pressing for 
settlement. 


STEALING NO LARCENY. 


HE Court for Crown Cases Reserved has been amusing 
itself with the discussion of the interesting question, 
When is a thief not a thief? This is a legal conundrum, 
and the particular beauty of legal conundrums is that one 
answer is about as good as another. Thus, in the present 


instance it may be, “ When he obtains money by false 
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“ pretences,” “When he wrongfully converts in circum- 
“stances tortuous but not criminal,” or something more or 
less similar. The English Courts, however, do not, except 
by way of diversion, reply to abstract inquiries. "What five 
Judges sat to do last Saturday was to determine whether 
Thomas Asuwe.t had stolen a sovereign from Epwarp 
Keoca or not. They have failed in this modest effort, 
and the point will have to be re-argued before the whole of 
the Queen’s Bench Division. We need not say that the 
Judges have nothing to do with the truth of the evidence. 
There is no real Court of Criminal Appeal in England, and 
it is a pleasing fiction that the verdicts of juries in criminal 
cases must be right. The jury found that Tuomas AsHweLL 
asked for the loan of a shilling, and received a sovereign 
by mistake. They further declared it to be their opinion 
that Asnwett did not know of the error at the time, but 
that he found it out afterwards, and nevertheless kept the 
coin. Was he guilty of larceny? The Lorp Cuier Justice 
thinks that he certainly was, on the broad ground that he 
appropriated to his own use what did not belong to him, 
intending to defraud the real owner. Mr. Justice SrerHEeN 
is equally positive that he was not, because the act of taking 
the sovereign was notin itself an unlawful one. Mr. Justice 
GROVE it as absurd that a man’s guilt or innocence 
should depend on the time of day, the seasons of the year, or 
the sensitiveness of his palm. To which Mr. Justice STEPHEN, 
as we understand him, would rejoin that perhaps the law 
is absurd, and that most rules may lead to absurd conse- 
quences. Mr. Justice Cave, fresh from administering the 
law of bankruptcy, ingeniously suggested that the prisoner 
was a larcenous bailee, and therefore guilty by statute. But 
bailment means delivery, with the implied condition that 
the thing delivered shall be returned ; whereas it was not 
intended that AsHwet. should return a sovereign at all, 
but a shilling, and at all events he need not have given back 
the particular sovereign, for one sovereign is as as 
another. A Jacobus, it was said, might be different. But 
this was not a Jacobus. Lord CoLermpcE argues that the 
risoner never came into lawful possession of the coin at all, 
use it was not intended that he should receive a 
sovereign, but something else, which he did not receive. 
From which it will appear that the English Bench is some- 
what divided in opinion as to what larceny really is. Mr. 
Justice STEPHEN made a hasty excursion into metaphysics, 
and remarked that “ taking” was not an act of the mind, 
but ofthe hand. So it might be said, truly but irrelevantly, 
that pinching is not an act of the hand, but of the fingers. 


It was held about twenty years ago that, if a man find 
goods which have been actually lost, or are reasonably sup- 
posed by him to have been lost, and appropriates them with 
intent to take the entire dominion of them, really believing 
when he takes them that the owner cannot be found, it is 
not larceny; but, if he takes them with the like intent, 
though lost, or supposed to be lost, but reasonably believing 
that the owner can be found, it is larceny. A rascal per- 
suaded a boy who had found a cheque to give it him, and 
kept it in hopes of getting a reward. The reward offered 
did not seem to the prisoner large enough, and he declined 
to refund. It was decided that he could not be convicted 
of stealing it either from the owner or from the boy. 
Another case, which it is not perhaps very easy to reconcile 
with these, was that of a man who bought a bureau at an 
auction. A secret drawer in the bureau was found to 
contain a purse of money, and the buyer kept the purse. 
He could not well have known whom it really belonged to, 
for the bureau might have passed through several hands 
before it came tohim. However, the Court held that, unless 
he had reason to believe he was purchasing the contents of 
the bureau as well as the bureau itself, he was guilty of 
larceny. This curious strictness contrasts oddly with the 
strange laxity of which the man who got hold of the cheque, 
without the shadow of an excuse, had the advantage. But 
it will be observed that none of these cases quite meet the 
difficulty raised by the conduct of AsHwELL. AsnwELL knew 
to whom the sovereign belonged ; and it is agreed that, if he 
had taken it with full knowledge of what he was taking, he 
was guilty. The jury mercifully abstained from saying that 
he knew a sovereign from a shilling when he felt it, and he 
therefore has the benefit of the doubt. A certain MippLeton, 
who made off with money given him under a misapprehension 
by a a is different again, for there the postmaster 
intended to give the prisoner what he actually gave him, 
though he mistook him for some one else. Here what the 
real got was not what the arg! meant him to get, 

either the taking nor the keeping of itself constitutes 


larceny. Willthe combination do? For the solution of this 
enigma—particularly interesting, as the Z'imes’ reporter 
would say, to those who use cabs—we must await the mature 
deliberations of about twelve Judges. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL, 


i yee rapid progress of the Seats Bill has hitherto 
encountered but a single check, and that only on a matter 
which, save for one incident connected with it, could hardly 
be described as important. The principle which it involves, 
however, is one of some moment, and, in any case, the first 
surrender of the Government in the course of the discussions 
in Committee would always be an interesting event. More- 
over, there is not a little significance in the circumstances 
which led to this surrender and in the peculiarities of its 
consummation. The question on which the Government 
have yielded was one entirely of their own recent crea- 
tion, and did not arise under the original draft of the 
Bill. No arrangement with reference to the Scotch 
borough constituencies was made in the compact between 
the leaders of the two parties; and it might, therefore, 
have been supposed that these constituencies would be 
dealt with on the principles applied to similarly situated 
towns in other parts of the United Kingdom. But 
under some mysterious inspiration, into the sources of 
which it is not for us to pry, the Lorp ApvocaTe gave 
notice of a series of amendments, providing that boroughs 
with a population of less than one thousand should be taken 
from the groups to which they at present belonged, and 
merged in the counties. Some of these amendments were 
introduced and carried in the Committee of last Wednesday 
week, and the Scotch members who favoured them returned 
to the discussion, on the following Friday, in the full belief 
that the rest were already as good as incorporated in the 
Bill. _To their great surprise, however, Mr. Batrour 
announced his intention of abandoning all the amendments 
not already moved, and striking out those already intro- 
duced in the report stage of the Bill. His reasons for so 
doing were simple. “ From communications that had been 
“ received by the Government it appeared,” he said, “thatsome 
“ of the leaders of the party opposite considered that these 
“ amendments would not be inaccordance with the spiritof the 
“ arrangement entered into.” The discussions and divisions 
which had taken place two days before had also shown that 
there was a considerable difference of opinion in regard to 
merging the smaller boroughs ; and, as “ this was practically 
“ a consent Bill,” the Government had resolved not to press 
their new proposals. On the very painful scene which 
followed we prefer not to dwell. The Scotch members were 
“up,” and those acquainted with the inner life of the 
House of Commons are only too well aware what that 
means. Somebody described the scene asa “storm in a 
“ tea-cup”; but, though the comparison may as re- 
gards what may be called the superficial area of the dispute, 
it does injustice to its vertical dimensions. The feelings 
of Scotchmen are at any rate not shallow, and the 
contents of no tea-cup are capable of being so deeply 
stirred. Mr. Exxior moved the report of progress for the 
purpose of protesting ; Mr. Bucuanan denounced the action 
of the Government ; Mr. Dick Perppie felt “more than 
“ astonishment— indignation at so sudden a change of front.” 
Dr. Cameron condemned the very improper manner in 
which Scotland and its representatives had been treated ; 
Mr. A. Grant delivered his protest to the same effect; and 
Mr. Setiar hoped his hon. triend would mark the feelings 
of Scotch members by “ going to a division,” which his hon. 
friend accordingly did. 

Allowance must of course be made in all this for pure 
susceptibilities. The indignant Scotch members were in 
fact complaining, and not without some show of reason, 
that they had been “ made fools of.” The scheme of the 
Government had been “ published all over Scotland, and the 
““ Scotch members had met to consider it,” and now, when 
they had all met to discuss it in the full expectation of its 
adoption, behold! it was abandoned. At the same time one 
can hardly ascribe the whole of the resentment expressed 
the other night to this cause alone. There was another 
element about it of which Mr. Barctay’s individugl protest 
afforded perhaps the clearest indication. “ Measures,” he 
said, were “ dangled before the Scotch members and then 
“withdrawn without any explanation.” Now we know 
that when certain objects have been dangled-before an 
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animal which resembles a Scotch member only in its 
admirable qualities of industry and patience, the emotion 
excited"by withdrawing them, whether with or without ex- 
planation, is not that of offended dignity alone. A sense 
of material loss accompanies, even if it does not submerge, 
the sentimental grievance of the animal ; and it seems pretty 
clear that Mr. Bucnanay and his friends, apart from mere 
disappointment at being “ sold,” must attach considerable 
value to the proposals which have been abandoned. They 
evidently would much prefer the merger of the small Scotch 
boroughs in the county districts to their retention as com- 
ponent units of borough groups. As such the good Scotch 
Liberal no doubt thinks the constituencies in question are 
“ not wanted ” ; in the counties they may be of service to the 
righteous cause. A little leaven leaveneth the lump; and 
though these small Scotch boroughs no doubt represent very 
little pieces of leaven indeed, it must be remembered that 
the lump itself is not a large one, and that it contains a 
good deal of leaven already. And while we should never 
think of being the first to utter the ugly word “ gerryman- 
“ dering,” we need not observe the same delicacy about 
repeating it in a case of c'est toi qui l’as nommé. Did 
not the member for Stirlingshire, with an almost Russian 
cynicism of lupine protest against agnine aggression, accuse 
General ALEXANDER of seeking to gerrymander Ayrshire 
by transferring a borough or two with a population of 
a few thousand persons from the county to the urban 
electorate? The Scotch Liberals could hardly protest 
with much force or grace against the retortion of a 
charge which they themselves were the first to make. 
But, in truth, it is not worth the while of their opponents 
to retort it, for it is they who are going out of the way 
to suggest it. If it would have been of any political 
advantage to them to throw the small Scotch boroughs 
into the county districts, then an arrangement which does 
this in Scotland, departing entirely from the rule established 
in the case of Wales, goes nearer to expose its authors to 
the suspicion of ae gee than anything which has 
yet been done under the Bill. If, on the other hand, that 
arrangement would have given the Scotch Liberals no _poli- 
tical advantage, why all this indignation at its abandon- 
ment? 


By far the most noteworthy change, however, which has 
been made in the Bill was that announced by Sir Caar.es 
Dike, on behalf of the Government, last Monday night. 
Whether he approves of it himself or not we cannot say; 
but, as it now appears to have become his habitual practice 
to make the most pointed disavowal of agreement with his 
colleagues in all cases in which the Bill is too moderate for 
his tastes, we may assume that the readjustment of the 
representation of Westminster and Southwark has his per- 
sonal as well as his official approval. The coneession to 
Conservatism in retaining the ancient titles of these two 
historic communities is less important than giving the 
former of the two an additional member. Not that its 
claim, or that of the West End constituencies in general, to 
increased representation could have been denied by the 
Government without flagrant injustice. The constituencies 
of the East of London have been allotted one member to 
every 60,000 inhabitants ; Westminster, Kensington, and 
Chelsea, with a population of 480,000, were to have had 
only six. Such an ment could not possibly be 
defended, and the fact that it has to be corrected by taking 
a member from the Tower Hamlets is the fault of no one 
but those who started from the under-representation of 
London as a whole. Mr. Guapstone, however, can hardly 
have been prepared for the use made of his essentially fan- 
tastic plea for this arrangement in Monday’s debate, when 
Mr. Bryce contended that the proposed change would be a 
violation of “ the principle laid down by the Prime Mrxister 
“ that places more distant from the centre were entitled to a 
“ larger representation.” The Tower Hamlets, in other words, 
ought to have one member to 55,000 people, and Westminster 
one to 72,000, rather than the converse being the case, and this 
because Parliament actually sits in Westminster, whereas 
it will take you more than half an hour perhaps to get by 
the Metropolitan Railway to the Tower Hamlets. ‘ Those 
* parts of London about Hyde Park Corner had direct 
“ means of making their wishes known to Parliament, while, 
“ in point of fact, the Tower ITamlets had as little means of 
“ doing so as if it were a town in Scotland.” But, if the 
parts of London about Hyde Park Corner really derive this 
advantage from their position, then the people of Lambeth, 
who are divided from the Palace of Westminster only by 
the breadth of the river, and can “ make their wishes known 


“to Parliament” by merely crossing a bridge, must be still 
better off than those who have to go all down Constitution 
Hill and along Birdcage Walk with their political aspira- 
tions bursting for utterance. As to the Tower Hamlets 
having as little means of expressing its wishes as if it were 
a town in Scotland, Mr. Bryce in saying this does equal 
injustice to Scotland, to the Scotch members, to his con- 
stituency, and to himself. 


VAUDOUX AND VOODOO. 


it is not impossible that Shamanism at ‘s:e present day numbers 
almost as many adherents as Christianity ; it is certain that, 
dating from the dawn of history, it bas boasted many millions 
more. It may be defined as a sorcery based on a belief in spirits, 
principally evil. It is the instinctive faith of rude races, in whom 
darkness, cold, death, disease, hunger, lust, fear, and anger inspire 
associations with nature which soon become personal. The craitiest 
or cleverest man in the tribe—that is,the medicine man or phy- 
sician—naturally enough makes himself the priest of this rude 
religion. From Lenormant’s interesting work on Chaldzan magic, 
it would appear that it was in Babylon that Shamanism first 
appeared as the accepted religion of a great and highly-cultivated 
race. This was the so-called Accadian, supposed to be Turanian. 

If so, it would indicate a Tartar atlinity, and the Shaman is at 
the present day the priest of the “ heathen” races of Central Asia, 
as well as of the Eskimo, while as Medéoulin, Meda, Pow-wow, 
or Manitou he governs the fears and superstition of the Red 
Indians. 

With the exception of the Mahommedans, all the natives of 
Africa are still believers ina Shamanism of peculiarly gross and 
savage character. Among white men this is known more or less 
accurately as Obeah, Fetish, Ju-ju, and Mumbo-Jumbo, accordinz 
to their partial knowledge of it, On the Guinea coast the name 
for the faith is Vodun, a word which should delight those who 
tind Woden and Odin in all mythologies. It is, however, some- 
what remarkable that the Vodun, which is based on the worsbip 
of a peculiar kind of serpent, should so much resemble in name 
the Vuotan deity of Central America, who, in his chronicle, 
always calls himself “a serpent.” ‘Iransferred to America, the 
cult is kuown in Hayti and the Spanish islands and Main as 
Vaudoux, and in the United States as Voodoo, while by the 
more ignorant coloured peuple in the latter it is spoken of with 
fear as Hoo-doo, Sir Spencer St. John tells us in his Hayti, that, 
according to the Aranda negroes, who are the true sectaries of tle 
Vaudoux in the colony, who maintain its principles and rules, 
Vaudoux signities an all-powerful and supernatural Being, and this 
is the non-venomous serpent. “ All knowledge, past and present, 
dwells in this reptile, but this and its will can be only cow- 
municated through a high-priest, or still more through the wowan 
whom his love has elevated to the rank of high-priestess.” For 
Vaudoux is in a very gross form also a worship of sensuality 
bearing a striking resemblance to that of the Sakti, “the power 
or energy of the divine nature in action” (History of the Sect 
of Maharajas, London, 1865), whose votaries in India adore a 
woman. As in the rites of the Sakti, those of the Vaudoux, where- 
ever held, be it in Hayti, New Orleans, or New York, end in an 
orgie. Bosman states that the serpents, which are the chief god 
in Dahomey, are harmless; white, yellow, or brown in colour, 
and the largest is about six feet long and as thick as a man’s arm. 
Those worshipped in New Orleans are quite small, and the writer 
is under the impression that they are green. Thus in “ Ebenezer,” 
a story which appeared in 7emple Bar, 1877, an old Voodoo negro 
speaks of the religion of the green snake as being the best ior 
negroes, 

For a very good reason neither the Vaudoux rites and rules of 
Africa or America can be reduced to any great degree of uniformity. 
The African has no faith in a remedy unless it is so violent in 
its action that it must affect him in sume unheard-of manner. 
Like Sergeant Quacco, he implores the doctor for medicine “ de 
trongerer de more betterer.” Superstition is a disease; and the 
man who goes to a master to protect or aid him by ied 
is always a patient. The Vaudoux sorcerer, knowing all this, 
continually invents new and startling prescriptions or rites to 
suit the degraded and coarse natures of his followers. A very 
thorough knowledge of the medical properties of many herbs and 
minerals, but especially of poisons, greatly adds to the power 
of the Vaudoux. ‘There is very good reason to believe that 
as regards the latter some curious secrets are guarded with 
great care, nut only em! negroes, but also by many old Ame- 
rican Indians. It is firmly believed in Hayti, and, in fact, all 
over the United States, that the initiated among the former “ can 

roduce death—apparent, slow, or instantaneous—madness, para- 
ysis, impotence, or idiocy.” As those who know negroes well 
will admit, the most intelligent negro will fall into a decline, and 

haps die, if it be so much as suggested to him that Voodoo is 

Doing practised on him, and in this state the least use of certain 
medicaments will produce the most extraordinary results. 

We will now consider Voodvo as it exists in the United 
States, from New Orleans to Boston, There is a direct con- 
nexion between Hayti and Africa, a certain African language 
being used in the songs and rites of the former country. This 
secret diulect, mixed with French, forms in turn the tongue 
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of the initiated, not only in the islands, but also in Guyana 
and Louisiana, where it is called Gumbo, There is, however, 
the common Gumbo, and a deeper and more Africanized form, 
which latter is understood only by Voodoos, Some knowledge 
of this exists among “de rale conjurors” even in New York. 
Indeed it is scarcely too much to assert that there is in existence 
« brotherhood of sorcerers and poisonera, extending from Dongola 
to Guinea, or all over the greater part of Africa, into South and 
North America, using a dialect in common. 

In a certain house in Philadelphia there lived as cook a very 
black woman, named Ann, whose face bad that singular expres- 
sion of “temper” or energy which is generally characteristic of 
the negro who professes Voodoo or sorcery. As Ann behaved 


badly she was dismissed. Then trouble began. Coloured servants | 


all left the family; if a new one came at night she was gone in 
the morning. It was finally found that Ann had put a Voodoo 
spell on the house, that all the servants therein should surely die. 

herefore pains were taken to secure sceptical cooks and agnostic 
housemaids who were impenetrable to the shafts of witchcraft, 
and all went well. 

Not many years afterwards, a boy living in Princeton, New 
Jersey, discovered in the garden a small velvet bag. Opening 
it, he found therein a chicken’s breastbone, some hair, and a piece 
of coal. It was in fact a fetish, exactly such as is made to-day 
in Guinea. Soon appeared the old, fat, black cook of the family, 
hunting about as if for something lost. “ Honey,” she exclaimed, 
“ ye ‘ant seen nuffin of a little black bag, have ye?” ‘ Here it 
is, Aunty,” said the boy; “ what is it for?” “ Nebber you mind, 
child. "Taint nuffin of no consequinch.” 

The chicken’s breastbone is a t fetish secret both in Africa 
and in America, as among the Indo-Chinese Karens. It is com- 
monly believed, wherever Voodoo or Obeah exists, that if buried 
or hidden with appropriate ceremonies under an enemy's door- 
step, the dweller there will die. It is not a year since a 
guest said jokingly to a lady at a dinner-table in Philadelpbia, 
“ Now, if you don’t mind me, I'll put this chicken-bone under 
your doorstep, and where will you then? ” Hearing an un- 
earthly chuckle at his elbow he turned, and saw a grin of in- 
expressible delight on the coal-black features of an ancient female 
-servitor. She had understood what the lady had not, and the laugh 
was that of the witch meeting with a wizard. 

It should be explained that there was in the house where this 
avizard dwelt, a large staff of coloured servants, by whom it was 
believed that he hiwself was one of the Initiated. It came about 
in this wise. Suspecting that a very obliging and clever quarter- 
blood man who specially waited on him was able to te!l some 
strange tales, the inquirer informed him that he had while in Egypt 
made the acquaintance of certain Takruri or black sorcerers, who 
had recognized in him an adept, and that he knew how to write 
-charms, With very great difficulty, and after much persuasion, 
the young man was induced to tell the following. 

“ Yes, there are Voodoos in Philadelphia. There is old Dr. ’ 
who is rich, He is as black as a coal; folks say he is a Guinea 
man. You can call on him; of course you two will understand one 
another at once. He can make up Voodoocharms to do anything. 
Once there was a person had a writ out against me. The con- 
stable held it; the magistrate was set against me. I went and 
got a charm. I met my enemy, but I was not seen; I met the 
constable, he walked by and never noticed me; the magistrate did 
what he never did before, and forgot all about it. The Voodoo 
stopped it all. Once I was nearly killed by Voodoo. There was 
a black cat used to come into my house, I threw a stick at it and 
hit it. Idid not know it, but that cat was a witch. She began 
to torment me. I was ridden in my dreams like a horse, very far 
.away. I suffered dreadfully, 1 was dying; I went to a Voodoo, 
He gave me a spell, I paid five dollars for it. That night I awoke. 
I saw the window open, the moon shone. Hovering up and down 
in the window and in the moonlight, I saw the form of the little 
old black witch. She seemed much smaller than life, but she 
wore a monstrous, large, old-fashioned bonnet. I knew the face, 
but it looked also like the black cat’s. She faded away, and as 
she faded my pain disappeared.” 

A native of South Carolina had learned some curious things 
4elative to black magie. With reference to witches turning their 
victims to horses by night and riding them, he said, “‘ When this 
takes place, to prevent it the victim must put rice, or similar small 
grains, all over the floor in the form of across. Before the witch 
can get at her victim sbe must eat up the rice grain by grain.” 
The reader will here recall Amina, the witch in the Arabian 
Nights who, having rice before her, ate it grain by grain with a 
bodkin. It is believed that the Voodoo can change himself into 
any animal. In the Northern cities the coloured: people often 
confuse Voodoo with the clairvoyance of mediums, and the 
miracles of the Spiritualists, and astrologers, who advertise freely 

in most American journals. Indeed, it would seem as if gipsy 
magic were also finding its way among them, since it is not yf 
Jong since a black conjurer induced great numbers of coloured fo: 
in Philadelphia to dig up their cellars in search of treasure, having 
‘before trusted him with what gold and silver they could obtain. 
This is the hokany-boro or dudikaben of the gipsies, and there 
have been met with negroes who lived in the tents, and spoke 


any. 

We are indebted to an article taken from a New York news- 
paper for some curious information. “The spitefullest thing a 
mean, vindictive coloured woman can say is ‘I'll put the hoo- 
doo on you.’” He who said this was Dr. J, B. Bass, a coloured 


pette of New York city. He belongs to what is called the re- 
ormed school of practice, but his apothecary shop is remarkable 
for a great display of herbs. The Doctor remarked that in his 
opinion there was something in Voodoo. It sent him most of his 
patients. They came suffering with spells. “Two servants,” he 
said, “ will get to quarrelling in a house. One will go to a wizard 
and get a Voodoo spell and put it on the other. From that time 
all will go wrong with the bewitched one. She will be forgetful, 
break dishes, her mistress will take an unaccountable dislike to her. 
Soon she will lose her place or fall ill. It is all the fault of the 
Voodoo.” There are many mysterious berbs and other tings used in 
this sorcery as practised even in New York, in connexion with rites 
and ceremonies which, from the extreme secresy with which they 
are guarded, are probably quite the same as those of Hayti. The 
most powerful ingredients in charms are “ sipher-wood ” and the 
“ ground-ivory” root. Most of the bewitched are poisoned with 
these, Sipher-wood is a grey, mottled bark. It is used in Africa 
to detect crime, A tea is made of it, which does not affect the 
innocent, but causes a guilty man to fall down ina fit. But the 
ground-ivory is said to be more dangerous, because to make 
the sipher act you must “ get it into a person.” But one cau make ‘ 
a charm with ground-ivory that will affect a victim if it only 
touches him or lies in his path. It is a root with dark skin, milk- 
white inside, One can att, it is said, both body and soul with 
it. Sometimes the mind goes astray, suffering, as the Doctor 
expressed it rather quaintly, “ from irregularity of knowledge and 
trains of idle thought.” Or the limbs of the sufferer swell up, or 
he becomes emaciated. But the worst of all is when a man’s 
“ spirituality” is affected. This in Voodoo means something very 
mystical. Then his friends desert him, his business declines, and 
he perishes a victim, unless a more powerful and good Vo.doo— 
like Dr. Bass—breaks the evil spell. In addition to the ivory-root 
@ certain “ button-root” is used. There are “carmative” roots, 
which are of great potency, and “ alteratives ”—an alterative heing, 
in Voodoo, a medicine which alters circumstances in human events ; 
and a “sedative,” one which smooths away difficulties, Sipher 
and ground-ivory are obtained in Liberia, and shipped thence 
to Liverpool and New York. A very potent and terrible plant, 
called cresses, comes from Dongola, whence it is sent, vid Csiro 
and Alexandria, to Liverpool. Palm-oil is used to counteract the 
effects of ground-ivory. ‘The Jamestown weed (stramunium), 
pounded up with the dried head of a snake, will produce a mys- 
terious blindness. 

The Voodoo Doctor said that hundreds of people, white as well 
as coloured, applied to him for love charms, but that to make one 
person love another was out of his power. “ You may,” he said, 
“increase benevolence and courage in a person, but not make him 
come to anybody.” But quarrelling and hatred in families or 
between husband and wife is easily caused, of course, by irri- 
tants or drugs which cause irritability. There are also berbs 
and spells which restore unity and peace in families, and much 

tice comes from this branch of “ moral medicine.” And when 
&@ woman’s husband has heen Voodooed away from ber, the 
magician can effect a reconciliation. Voodooism, the Doctor 
affirmed, was a good thing, though, like all that was good, it was 
susceptible of ubuse. “ It isa principle of every religion, that if 
you want anything, you must make a sacrifice for it. If to make 
a sacritice for good, we take a dove; if fur evil, a snake.” ‘Il here 
are rites and ceremonies and secrets und degrees in Voodoo, 
wherever it exists. The Doctor was born in Natchez, and bis nrst 
initiation took place when he was a cabin-boy on a Mississippi 
steamboat. He rose through the degrees until he is now one of 
the Voodoo elders, who meet every three years at New Orleans to 
celebrate the deepest rites. The highest in authority are styled 
Multoltes, 

For years before the emancipation, there were held monthly 
Voodoo ceremonies to hasten and aid it, and extensive use was 
made of “charms” to debilitate or drive away cruel overseers, 
and assist fugitives toescape. Much of this meant poisoning. The 
writer can assert from his own knowledge that a certain mineral 
emetic isa favourite poison with negroes. During and after the 
Rebellion, Voodoo prevalent in many counties, and not 


_ long ago there were three Voodoo sorcerers in Philadelphia alone. 


A CONSERVATIVE MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


+ an intelligent man were asked “ Why is the Conservative 
party like a hare?” he would have no difficulty in answering, 
* Because it has got so many friends.” The suggestions whiek 
from time to time since 1880 have been made by these kind zentle- 
men must, we should suppose, have been very grateful to the 
recipients of their advice. was (now some years since) the 
anovymous writer in the Fortnightly, who implored the Conserva- 
tives to be what they were in the days of Peel, and ali would be 
well—a receipt which was, at any rate, more ingenious, as sugyest~- 
ing a certain authorship or inspiration, than some other expedients 
with the same object which have been resorted to since. There 
was the other person in the same periodical (but under v 

different auspices) who suggested that, if the’Conservatives wo 

only get rid of “ Irish lawyers,” all would be well also. And at 
intervals, too short and numerous to be specified, the Times 
newspaper has also, ,,by itsglf or its large-print correspondents, 
admjnistered good advice to this fortunate party. Conservatives 
certainly are in’a position to publish a ion* of 
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to a Party down on its Luck which would be something of 
@ curiosity. Recently the rain of admonition has been very 
heavy. A prominent Conservative organizer, having resigned 
his position, has alleged the rather eccentric reason that, as 
the party is going quite crooked, he abandons efforts to keep 
it straight, and on the top of this “a Conservative” comes 
forward to give the Times a column and a half of large print 
on his own account and a pee for another screed of nearly 
equal length in the shape of a leadingarticle. This latter precious 
balm (the text, not the comment) is so odd in appearance, and 
at the same time puts in odd and therefore attractive form so 
common a delusion, that it really deserves a little comment. For 
the writer's universal medicine is “get some Conservative Mr. 
John Morleys and all will be well.” Weare not responsible for the 
personal form of this prescription—k, Johannis Morley quant. suff. ; 
and there will certainly be nothing offensive to Mr. Morley in our 
discussion of it. There are few places in which his political views 
meet with less agreement than here, but there are not many where 
a which accompany them are more cordially recog- 
ni 


“Take some Conservative Mr. John Morleys, as many as you 
ean catch, and all will be well.” Give up “the ignoble depen- 
dence on your betters” [by the way, this is not complimentary 
to Mr. oD “admit men of merit” [this is an improve- 
ment], don’t elect any more sons of dukes or great lawyers [is 
this the cloven foot again?], great landowners, great men of 
business, and you shall see what you shall see. Now, there 
are two fallacies in this suggestion, and both are very great 
and very important fallacies. In the first place, the writer, when 
he asks the Conservative party to give up its ignoble dependence 
on its betters, seems to fall into the not uncommon error o 
supposing that Conservatism—or, as it is much better to call 
it, Toryism—and Liberalism—or, as it is now truer to call it, 
Radicalism—are in reality nothing but mere names. It would 
appear that he has not the slightest idea that, according to all 

ories whose opinion is worth anything, a Toryism which cut 
itself adrift from what he is pleased to call ignoble depen- 
dence, and went in for a bureaucracy of a politicians, 
would not be Toryism at all. If political differences are anything 
more than words and names, it is a part of the Tory creed that a 
great landowner or a great merchant, or even a member of a 
family of great landowners and great merchants, is, whether he 
be a better man or not, likely to be a better legislator for other men 
than a professional politician as such, This idea may be right or 
it aiphe wrong—we here neither decide nor take sides—but if 
it is wrong, good-bye to Toryism. It becomes simply Radicalism 
that shouts for Mr. Jones, instead of Radicalism that shouts for 
Mr. Brown ; and there are, at least, some Tories who are not dukes 
or millionaires, nor are ever likely to be dukes or millionaires, 
but who will in that case let who will shout for Jones or Brown 
with equal indifference. 

This, however, is the graver and more serious aspect of this 
—— of our soi-disant Conservative M.D., whose degree, as 

‘ar as political medicine goes, is, we shrewdly suspect, a Sala- 
manca one. Let us come to the lighter and more personal aspect. 
How are _ to get your Conservative Mr. John Morleys? The 
obliging Radical will, of course, echo the question, and answer 
that it is impossible because all Conservatives are stupid, and Mr. 


John Morley is not stupid. Mr. Morley himself would hardly say 
this. But it is, we think, true that a Conservative Mr. John 


Morley is impossible, simply because no Conservative Mr. John 
Morley would do the things which the actual Mr. John Morley 
does, and does, no doubt (which is the point of the argument), 
with the most perfect good faith and honesty. Why has Mr. 
Morley become, as he undoubtedly is, the most prominent man 
‘among unofficial Kadicals ? Because he has, no doubt, quite honestly 
swallowed Radicalism whole. Ifany one willstudy Mr. Morley'satti- 
tude at the Leeds Conference, his speeches last year in the abor- 
tive crusade against the Lords and other things of the same kind, 
he will see how completely Mr. Morley has thrown away the 
critical attitude. If any one will run over in his mind the persons 
with whom Mr. Morley usually acts in Parliament, if any one will 
glance at the report of the Liberation Society’s meeting this week 
not that Mr. Morley was there, of course, but his Parliamentary 
riends were), he will plunge into an ocean of wonder how a man 
of Mr. Morley’s accomplishments could make such speeches, use 
such machinery, rub shoulders with such ee Of course 
it all comes of Divine Right. It was observed by the enemies of 
that phenomenon in its older form that statesmen of unques- 
tioned integrity, divines of spotless morals, gentlemen of un- 
blemished honour, seemed to be unconscious of, if they did 
not wink at, very peculiar doings on the part of the Lord’s 
Anointed. They had their answer, doubtless, and Mr. Morley has 
his. The indefeasible right of the man who can get fifty fools to 
back him to impose his will on the man who can only get forty- 
eight fools, and to make laws for the whole hundred ; the eternal 
desirableness of eradicating (as some Ministerial underling—it 
was Mr. Caine, we think—put it the other day) every sort of 
privilege, and all the rest of the principles of the Radical creed, 
are things good in themselves and of paramount importance. The 
le can do no wrong nor the people’s friends. You must 
preside at a Caucus gathering which is known not to be really 
ntative, and which would be a mischievous constitutional 
innovation if it were representative; you must misrepresent the 
action of two of the estates of the realm acting within their 
strictest constitutional rights, and so forth. A. M. P. G. covers all. 


Now you cannot get a Conservative Mr. John Morley to go in 
head down in this way, at least honestly as Mr. Morley does. 
Qué Mr. John Morley, he must be a man of high ability, having 
no prejudices of position or ssions ; gud Conservative he 
must, being of high ability, be a very critical and hardheaded 

rson indeed. There are no delusions in modern Toryism of the 
intellectual kind. It is not sentiment, though it has all the 
better part of sentiment at its back; it is not selfishness, though 
it is perfectly convinced that the Tory creed is really productive 
of the greatest happiness for the many and the individual ; 
it is not bigotry, though it holds to its principles as stoutly as 
any bigot. A man of any brains when he is a Tory at all is 
a Tory because he holds the opposite creed to be in the abstract. 
a logical absurdity and a moral insult, because he knows that 
it has in the concrete produced during all history, and is likely 
to produce as long as the nature of man is the nature of man, 
a base and unlovely type of society, of life, and of man. The 
individuality of a thousand ditchers is not in the least more lovely 
to him or less lovely than the individuality of one duke,and he could 
no more flatter either than Mr. Morley would flatter the duke. And 
the more brains he has the less suitable is he to the vocation of 
professional politician which the Times’ tame Conservative would 
force on him. Here and there he may (like the dukes and the 
ditchers) have an independent vocation of the political kind, 
like Burke, like Canning, or like Disraeli; but the Burkes, the 
Cannings, and Disraelis have always been able to make their 
way and always will. Without that vocation the Conservative 
Mr. John Morley would be a very round man in a very square 
hole. He would feel that Caucussing and class-baiting were: 
impossible for him, and yet ex hypothesi the Times’ Conservative 


f | would expect him to take to class-baiting and to Caucussing. 


Without the Caucussing and class-baiting he would, no doubt, 
t on well enough. But the Ztmes’ Conservative, and not w 
is responsible for the statement that Mr. Morley’s conduct 
the Leeds Conference and his proceedings in “ influencing and 
guiding the masses” are what he desiderates for his Con- 
servative men of ability. They are not to play Burke, to play 
Canning, to play Lord Beaconsfield ; they are to play, of course 
with a due change of names and subjects, the Mr. John Morley 
of the Leeds Conference and the anti-House-of-Lords speeches. 
And the most cordial feelings towards Mr. John Morley are com- 
patible with the reply, “ No, thank you.” 
Besides, is Mr. John Morley’s own position on his own side 
decisive in the “ Conservative’s” sense? We rather doubt it. 
The modern Radicals are desperately wanting in men of ability. 
They have men of ability on whom they cannot count, like Mr. 
Cowen; practitioners of a kind of impish Parliamenta high 
jinks, like Mr. Labouchere; impracticable doctrinaires, like Mr. 
Courtney ; but most of them are — of the fourpenny-box 
kind, like Mr. Collings and Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Richard and 
Mr. Thomasson. In the intermediate body between the in- 
dependent Radicals and the Treasury Bench ability is even more 
wanting; indeed, to speak the honest truth, it gets more and 
more wanting on both sides of the House every year. Which 
being so, it would be very odd indeed if Mr. Morley had not 
made his mark. But from this fact to the production of Mr.. 
John Morleys by slips, in order to infuse new life into different 
sides of politics, there is a very long way. And we may add — 
that, if any such attempt were made, the result would certainly 
be not the production of Mr. John Morleys, but of very different 
things—of mediocrities, or rather infimities, like those who. 
crowd the French Chamber and the American Congress. You 
cannot send out an order for so many Conservative Mr. John 
Morleys to be delivered without fail before the next general elec- 
tion. The result would be that you would get the Caucussing and 
the class-baiting, but not the Mr. John Morley to do it. Now 
that, we should suppose, even the remarkable person who writes to 
the Times hardly desires. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


\ HEN nearly two years ago Bishop Wordsworth first notified 

his intention of resigning at an early date the charge of 
what was then the largest diocese save one in England, we took 
occasion to emphasize the hope so widely entertained, both at 
Lincoln and elsewhere, that the most aoa in many respects 
among the occupants of the Bench might be vellovell by the 
prompt endowment of the new See of Southwell, from the neces- 
sity for abandoning a position which he filled with so much 
honour to himself and so much advantage to the Church. The 
first part of that hope was indeed speedily fulfilled, and South- 
well has its bishop. But even the reduced diocese of Lincoln 
proved too heavy a burden for one whose long and active life 
was already far advanced into its eighth decade, and who 
would not consent for one moment to retain a post the duties. 
of which he no longer felt able to discharge. Dr. Wordsworth 
accordingly resigned his See last January, refusing with charac- 
teristic generosity to keep either his episcopal residenee or the 
portion of his income to which he was entitled for life. He 
survived long enough to have the happiness of seeing a suc- 
cessor appointed like-minded with himself, and Dr. 8 first 
act after accepting the office was to seek the pe: coun 
sel and blessing of the venerable prelate whose place he will 
henceforth fill, But that was all. Bishop Wordsworth had 
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worked on bravely to the last, and the time for repose was come. 
In the early morning of Saturday last—a few hours, as it hap- 
pened, before the formal election of his successor—full of years 
and of honours and surrounded by those dear to him, he passed 

uietly to the rest he had earned so well. But at Cambridge, at 
yen at Westminster, and at Lincoln, as well as in a wider 
circle, his memory will long be cherished, and at Harrow and 
Lincoln eS he has left abiding monuments of his wise 
energy forethought. The third son of the old Master of 
Trinity and nephew of the poet, whose Life he wrote, he was the 
inheritor of an honoured name, which has gained fresh lustre in 
his hands. It is curious that his elder brother Charles, who sur- 
vives him, formerly Second Master of Winchester and now 
Bishop of St. Andrews, was an Harrovian, while the future Head- 
Master of Harrow was himself a Wykehamist. Both brothers 
were distinguished scholars, but the younger fur excelled the elder 
in the of his accomplishments and the inexhaustible fer- 


tility of his pen. After carrying off all the highest classical — 
| many yeurs ied the life of a student anda recluse. Moreover Lincoln 


honours at Cambridge, and holding for some years a fellowshi 
of Trinity, Dr. Wordsworth in 1836 succeeded the amiable an 
too indulgent Dr. Longley, afterwards Primate, in the Head- 
Mastership of Harrow. On his eight years’ tenure of that im- 
— post we dwelt at some length in a former article, partly 
use very inadequate justice has sometimes been rendered to 
his lasting services to the school—a mistake which is happily cor- 
rected in the very interesting work of Mr. Perey Thornton on 
Harrow School and its Surroundings. Here it may suttice to say 
that his name will long be held in honour—and is likely, we 
believe, to be perpetuated by some fitting memorial—at the great 
School which owes inter alia to his energetic action and splendid 
munificence the first establishment of those Chapel Services 
destined under his next and his present successor, and it may be 
confidently trusted for many generations yet to come, to play so 
important a part in fostering its higher life. For if Arnold first 
made the School Chapel a reality at Rugby, it was Wordsworth 
who first built one at Harrow. His Athens and Attica and Greece, 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical had appeared before he left 
Cambridge, and in spite of the endless multiplication of works on 
travel during the last half-century, still hold a place of their own 
in literature. While at Harrow, besides publishing a volume of 
School Sermons and his well-known Theophilus Anglicanus, which 
rapidly through several editions, he gave the world the 
first-fruits of his fine classical scholarship in editing that most 
anodern in sentiment and musical in diction of all Greek poets, 
Theocritus. It is not often that the same man combines a high 
‘standard of classical taste and proficiency with wide and accurate 
theological and historical knowledge and a keen and familiar 
interest in the literature and questions of the day. But a glance 
over the long, though incomplete, list of Bishop Wordsworth's 
works in Crockford would alone suffice to show the wonderful 
versatility, which in this case certainly did not imply superti- 
ciality, of his mind and the variety of his attainments. 

During the twenty-five of his residenee as Canon of 
Westminster he had ample opportunity, of which he made the 
-amplest use,for prosecuting his multifarious studies, while he at the 
same time acquired a high reputation as a preacher. This was 
partly, but by no means wholly, due to his controversial keen- 
ness an ition; and here we inevitably touch on debatable 
ground. An old Harrow pupil, now Vicar of a large town parish, 
-once went to the Abbey to hear him, and coming rather late found 
it impossible to penetrate the dense crowd at the door. “ Why, 
what is going on?” he asked the attendant verger. “Oh, sir,” 
‘was the prompt reply, “ Dr. Wordsworth, argiving of it to the 
Pope.” And no doubt he was a polemical athlete, and did some- 
times “ give it to the Pope,” as well as to other persons and poten- 
tates, pretty strongly, and opinions will naturally differ as to how 
far on such occasions his was always tem by discretion. 
But on one — there can among those capable of judging be no 
difference of opinion at all. Whether he was cudgelling Papists 
or Puritans, repudiating the claims of Dissenting ministers or 
the orthodoxy of suspected divines, no reasonable 
aman ever doubted that he was saying. precisely what he believed 
to be the truth, and saying it simply because he believed it to be 
the truth. The epitaph pronou on John Knox might with at 
least equal justice be pronounced on Christopher Wordsworth. 
When a question of principle was at stake, he neither feared the 
frown nor sought the favour of man. But there is a reverse side of 
the picture, wherein he differed widely from John Knox. He had 
thoroughly mastered the famous Augustinian dictum, Odit errores, 
amat errantes, With him a conflict of principle never became a 
personal quarrel ; and, albeit he was a hard hitter, if he has left 
any personal enemies behind hin—we trust he has not—the fault 
is theirs, not his. In two notorious cases at least he wey ee | 
risked, and wegen J in fact delayed, his prospects of Chure 
preferment, first by the leading part he took in opposing the 
election of the late Prince Consort as Chancellor of Cambridge, 
and secondly by his public and formal protest against Dr. Stanley's 
nomination to the Deanery of Westminster. He was vindicating 
what he believed to be the highest interests, in the former case of 
his University, in the latter of the Church, and in both cases alike 
at the almost certain cost of his own interests. Whether he was 
right or wrong in his view of the questions at issue is of far less 
permanent consequence now than the example he has left of up- 
right and disinterested independence. But the special point we de- 
sired to indicate is this. He suspected, and was far from being alone 
either then or afterwards in suspecting, Dean Stanley's orthodoxy, 


and therefore felt bound in conscience to make what was of course a 
fruitless protest against his installation at Westminster. But it 
must be recorded to the honour of both men—the more so as Dean 
Stanley was not always very tolerant of opposition—that their 
pebiie contention involved no interruption of friendly intercourse 

tween them, And this circumstance supplied a favourable 
augury for his success in the higher and more arduous post he 
was alterwards called to occupy, where some even of his sincerest 
admirers had feared that his very virtues might stand in his way. 
But it was not so. The diocese of Lincoln presented indeed to a 
man of his principles and temperament peculiar difficulties of more 
kinds than one. In population it was the largest in England except 
London, and in geographical extent much the largest of all; and 
it had been for a long time before Dr. Jackson's appointment, if 
not neglected, very inadequately administered. Bishop Jackson 
during his sixteen years’ episcopate tliere had laboured earnestly 
and assiduously to improve its condition, but very much still re- 
mained to be done, and the new Bishop, already over sixty, had for 


had been a diocese of the “ low and slow” rather than of the High 
Church type; and Dr. Wordsworth, in spite of his fierce anti- 
Popery sallies, was known as a determined High Churchman, and one 
whose Churchmanship was not a form of words or an ornamental 
appendage, but the ruling principle of his daily lite. He had 
never been one of the class not unjustly stigmatized by Carlyle, 
“ who said one thing and meant another, who entered the Church 
as a profession and throve in the world by it, while they emascu- 
lated the creeds and watered away the histories,” but very much 
the reverse. And hence it was feared that, if he commanded the 
respect, he might fail to win the confidence of a clergy and laity 
of mixed opinions, whose notions both of doctrine and practical 
work were very different from his own. And in fact it is an open 
secret that his appointment was received at the time with coldness 
and distrust. But his fifteen years’ episcopate supplied convincing 
evidence that a learned scholar and theologian can become the 
active administrator and organizer of a huge and overgrown 
diocese, and a man of inflexible principle and unflinching zeal and 
courage can yet in the apostolic sense make himself all things to 
all men, that he may unite them ina higher service of their common 
Master. It may safely be aflirmed that, after a brief interval, 
throughout the vast extent of the yet undivided diocese of Lincoln 
Bishop Wordsworth was not more universally respected than 
beloved, If ever there was a “ blameless man and selfless gentle- 
man,” it was he. And if Wilberforce excelled him in popular 
gifts and Thirlwall in philosophical abstraction, it would not be 
easy to name a prelate of his own or any other age who so re- 
markably combined a vast and varied erudition—at once com- 
prehensive and minute—with untiring episcopal vigilance, and a 
stern simplicity of conviction with unfailing genervus 
sympathy in the work of his diocesan pastorate, 

And yet it is not only or chiefly to this rare combination of 
high qualities and capacities, or to his munificent charities—he is 
said to have given away habitually more than the income of his 
See—that Bishop Wordsworth owed his great influence, and well 
deserves to be permanently remembered. If there have been few 
in any period of Church history to equal him in the range of his 
li and theological attainments, or in bis multifarious and 
fruitful energy, as scholar, divine, preacher, author, ecclesiastic, 
administrator, there have perhaps been fewer still to equal what 
may be called without aflectation his simple and unobtrusive 
saintliness of character and life. In one of his last episcopal 
utterances, desiring that prayer should be offered throughout the 
diocese for General Gordon, he unconsciously: described himself 
when speaking of one who united “ the courage of a hero to the 
faith of a saint.” It was this which, in spite. of all theological 
differences, constrained his clergy to acknowledge him as their 
veritable “ Father in God,” and, in spite of his outspoken and 
uncompromising Churchmanship, extorted—as in the case of the 
late Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury—the warm respect 
of the numerous Nonconformists in his diocese. But such lives 
as his canfot be the property of a single diocese ora single class, 
but are rightly clai as “an everlasting possession” of their 
Church and coun And this feeling found fitting recognition 
in the presence last Wednesday, among tlie vast concourse assembled 
round his grave—on what had been his own favourite festival, of 
the Annunciation—not only of the Primate of All England, but of 
many others eminent in Church and State, who were bound to 
him by no close personal or local ties, It has justly been eaid that 
to the popular mind “ his personality as Bishop Wordsworth was 
never lost in the holder of a great historical English See.” Nor 
will it be lost in the future. “To have loved and lost” is an 
ee gp gain to communities as well as individuals, and the 
Church and hierarchy should be kindled or shamed into the 

ior ether of a higher moral elevation uf purpose and more 
nerous self-devotion, whose corporate life has been illustrated 
* the teaching and example of Christopher Wordsworth, 


LEICESTER AND SMALL-POX. 


WHEN the change from the old to the new style of arranging 
the calendar came into operation in England in the middle 
of last century, it is recorded that mobs gathered in various places 

ing against an innovation which was supposed to shorten» 
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the life of man by about a dozen days. The intelligence, limited 
as it was, of these zealots against the Gregorian Calendar is 
praiseworthy compared with that of the twenty thousand persons 
who congregated on Monday at Leicester to protest against a dis- 
covery which has done more to lengthen human life and alleviate 
human suffering than most that can be mentioned. But Leicester 
is clearly in love with small-pox. Long experience of the safe- 
guards afforded by vaccination, and the almost unanimous agree- 
ment on the subject among all scientific experts and family doctors, 
fail to convince the citizens of that town (or a very considerable 
majority of them) that it is better to run the infinitesimal risk 
which may be involved in the rare cases of careless vaccinating 
than the or great danger which is involved in not being vac- 
cinated at all. The “demonstration ” which we speak of is said 
to have been carried out with great success. From the point of 
view of the promoters it certainly was so. A large audience was 
got together, unanimous resolutions were d, delegates from 
other towns were there in numbers, letters from foreign parts were 
read, and the whole affair seems to have passed off to the extreme 
satisfaction of all concerned. A cow is reported to have been 
brought in a cart by the conveners of the meeting; but whether 
she took any vocal part in the proceedings is not stated. She 
‘was accompanied, to enforce some parable the meaning of which 
is obscure, by a horse. The two are said to have been shown 
joiutly as “ sources of vaccination,” and a coftin was displayed as 
the “ result of the operation.” Jenner was hanged in effigy, though 
the cow is not said to have suffered any outrage or insult, A 
telegram was read from a friend of the cause in Holland say- 
ing :—*“ May the Lord of Righteousness grant right to the op- 
pressed portion of the English people.” Anti-vaccination hymns 
were sung; the Acts requiring vaccination were publicly burned ; 


‘a letter was read from Mr. Peter Taylor, formerly member for 


the borough (to whom the onslaught on the Acts has been 
mainly due), saying that they were “the most tyrannical and 
stupid that remained on the statute-book ”; banners were carried, 
among others some from Belgium and Jersey; processions were 
formed; unanimity prevailed; and, in fact, all the conditions of 
a thoroughly successful demonstration seem to have been present. 
It seems that in Leicester some five thousand people are now 
being summoned for their refusal to obey the law. It is stated in 
the Times of last Tuesday that the Corporation of Leicester deem 
vaccination to be unnecessary. It is almost needless to repeat 
any of the statistics which are so often from time to time quoted 
as to the liability to disease, and the mortality in case of disease, 
among those not vaccinated, those once vaccinated, and those re- 
vaccinated respectively. They agree in showing that the chance 
of catching smallpox in the case of those once vaccinated is 
very small; and in the small percentages of instances in which 
the disease a to be caught, the danger is comparatively 
slight. They show, also, that a second vaccination gives an 
almost absolute security against the disease, It need not be 
taken for granted that the operation has been always properly 
riormed, It may be true enough that it is sometimes badl 
one. But this only strengthens the case against the anti- 
vaccinators, Their arguments, like those of most fanatics, are 
self-destructive. Careless vaccinating is as possible as careless 
work of any other sort; but, if the good results of vaccination 
are what they can be proved to be by demonstration, the onl 
thing to be said is not to abolish it, but to practise it with 
such additional care that the chances of failure, small as they 
already are, may be reduced to a still slighter minimum. But 
neither statistics, nor arguments, nor the general agreement of 
scientific opinions tell before such an audience as was collected at 
Leicester last Monday nearly as well as the sight of the cow, the 
hanging of Jenner, or the cart filled with unvaccinated children 
heralded by the intelligent motto:— They that are whole need 
not a physician.” The hes were worthy of the occasion. 
The chairman is reported to have said, after congratulating his 
audience on the “magniticent and elaborate display,” that only 
“ fair and constitutional ” means were to be used in order to obtain 
the repeal of the present laws. There is a naiveté in the whole 
aflair which would furnish any one with a theme of unmixed 
comedy were it not for one or two serious reflections which it 


suggests. 

The first is that the twenty thousand “demonstrators” may, 
as far as in them lies, greatly promote the spread of small-pox in 
the country. There is a cruel irony in the fact that (this agita- 
tion having | come to a head within the last four or five 
years) nearly all those who take part in it have been themselves 
vaccinated, and that it is only the unfortunate infants who will 
have to bear the brut of whatever consequences may follow. 
Just because the last two generations of Englishmen vaccinated, 
and, many of them, revaccinated in their younger years are now 
free from small-pox, the mere apprehension of the disease has been 
banished from most people’s minds. Because a certain remedy 
has almost removed a deadly scourge out of the land, it is idiotic 
(pace tantorum et talium virorum) to suppose that the resolutions 
of a mass meeting, held in whatever city, can reverse the fact. 
It was said at the meeting that the present law is a gross inter- 
ference with parental rights, The very point of the law is that it 
only compels a parent to perform an obvious duty both to his 
child, who may catch small-pox, and also to hia neighbours, to 
whom the child may communicate it. The child cannot protect 
itself, and the neighbour who may happen to call at the house and 
take the disease is almost equally helpless. If there is one point 
clear as to the interference of the State with the life of the indi- 


vidual it is this—it is unwise, and has been proved impossible, for 
the State to legislate in order to save grown people from the con- 
sequences of conduct that affects themselves most of all. But the 
law has rightly stepped in in cases where the health and the life 
of those unable to protect themselves are endangered by the action 
or inaction of their proper guardians. The Factory Acts are an 
instance of rightful State interference, just as a law for limiting 
the number of working hours for grown men would be a blunder. 
There is a further reflection which the Leicester demonstra- 
tion suggests—and it seems to us the most important of all. 
We are now face to face with a great change in the Consti-- 
tution of the country—a change agreed upon by both parties. 
Some may think the change wise, and others not; but it is. 
inevitable, and the matter is settled. The meeting at Leicester is 
a striking instance of what may be done by persistent organiza-- 
tion, even on behalf of the most puerile and mischievous cause. It 
is often and truly said that reason is stronger than folly, and will 
prevail in the long run; but organized folly has a temporary 
advantage over unorganized reason. Itis to be hoped that not 
on this question merely (which is a local craze that chiefly affects. 
Leicester), but on all public questions, the need will be felt by all 
men of sense of diligent and steady work among the new elec-. 
torate, in order to instruct them in rational politics, and to warn 
them off from the many other fallacies which are far more dangerous. 
than that which has ae possession of Leicester. The mere fact of 
the demonstration of last Monday, and the speeches delivered, 
show what zeal and persistence, even in the most foolish cause, 
will not fail to achieve. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE CLIMBING UP SOME OTHER WAY. 


SG CHARLES DILKE has hit upon a short and easy way 
with the Livery Companies, if he can only get Parliament to- 
adopt it. The Royal Comwission has belied the fair hopes of its 
ae. Lord Derby and his eleven colleagues sat upon the- 
wpanies for more than four years, and then separated last autumn 
without having agreed in anything except to differ. But from the 
babel of discordant voices raised by majority and minority. 
“ Reports,” “ Protests” by one Commissioner, “ Memoranda” by a. 
secoud, and “ Observations” by a third, all mutually destructive, 
Sir Charles has learnt a good deal, and chiefly that the so-called. 
case against the Companies is not so simple or so complete as. 
yearning Radicals had hoped and as imaginative Radicals had. 
represented. Yet the glimpse of the promised land which the 
inquiry afforded, while it showed the difficulty of getting pos- 
session, also showed more clearly than ever how goodly and 
pleasant the acquisition would be. Forsaking, therefore, the 
advice of his earnest colleague, Mr. Joseph Firth Bottomley Firth,. 
the President of the Local Government Board has prepared a new 
plan of campaign, which leaves on one side the wilderness of the. 
tive huge Blue Books, but “by climbing up another way” yet 
leads to the same goal. The Bill “for better securing their- 
property to corporate and quasi-cerporate Associations” is ex- 
cellently well conceived for its object. It is a litile Bill of 
only four clauses; it is not disagreeably personal to the City 
Companies, for it embraces every kind of society and club, whether — 
concerned with “commerce, art, science, religion, or learning, 
or other non-trading purposes.” And, so far from taking pro- 
perty away, its professed purpose is to “better secure” it. On. 
the surface it seems a Bill of benediction and comfort to all well- 
disposed corporations, and to be aimed solely at the wicked judges 
and lawyers who have eaten up their respective inns and guilds... 
It is not till the clauses are read carefully word by. word and we 
have grown used to the eccentricities of the draftsman’s style that 
the real scope and purpose of the Bill become evident. Much has. 
been said, and justly said, by way of criticism of the archaic 
phraseology, the unworkable machinery, and leyal anomalies of the 
Bill; but its chief defect, as it seems to us, is of a different sort... 
It is this, The distinction between public and private bodies is 
evaded altogether. By sweeping all societies, guilds, clubs, and 
institutions into one category, and subjecting them one and all to. 
a control and supervision appropriate in the case of public bodies. 
but utterly inappropriate in the case of bodies which are not 
ublic, the labour of the “reformer” will be greatly economized. 
nstead of having to prove the right of the State to take away the 
property of an association from its owners, he will only have to 
select from the whole mass ot societies caught in the net of this- 
Bill the particular institutions which it will be convenient or 
rofitable to despoil, while the small fry are allowed to esca 
For what does the Bill propose? “ It shall not be lawful for the 
members for the time being of the association, by arrangement or 
otherwise, to terminate with the leave of one of Her Majesty's 
superior Courts, the existence of such association ”; or, secondly,. 
“to apply its property to the benetit of the individual members of 
the association for the time being.” In other words, while 
pretending to hit at the selfish aggrandizement of individuals, it 
really fetters freedom of action to an extraordinary degree, and. 
places private societies under restraints and obligations which 
will be found as irksome in practice as they are unjust in 
rinciple. 
4 woos not surprised that the issue dealt with » oe Royal. 
Commission on the Livery Companies should now made by 
those who raise it. Apart from the disagreements of the Commis- 
sioners amongst themselves, and looking only at the “majority” 
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on pee , subject to exceptions of Mr. Firth and Mr. Burt, 
by Lord Derby nd eight of his colleagues, the result has been 
extremely unsatisfactory. The Liberal press have responded 
nobly to the Secretary's appeal “ to educate the opinions of 
the Liberal electors.” The “ very valuable papers” in which 
“the favour of an article or articles” was humbly sought on 
behalf of “ Lord Derby and his colleagues” have done their 
very best, and under circumstances particularly trying to the 
sensitive moral organization of a Liberal newspaper. It is terrible 
to think what, for example, the Spectator must have suffered over 
its article on the Clothworkers’ Company last week—an article 
-written, we were confidingly informed, to set right a disagreeable 
impression produced by former little misunderstandings of fact, 
but which yet is in the fair way to become monumental as a 
ries of gross blunders and misstatements, such as even the 
Times, with all its experience in this line, has not been able to 
attain to. But the efforts of a self-sacrificing press cannot alter 
plain facts, and the plain facts about the Report of the Commission 
are that its history and law are all wrong, and its arguments such 
a8 @ very junior barrister would scarcely venture to produce to a 
County Court judge. The Commissioners might easily have done 
better, for they had the assistance of very eminent counsel to 
advise them, and they had plenty of time to get up the subject. 
How little they profited by their opportunities more than one 
critic has shown. The Fire of London, vulgarly supposed to have 
happened in 1666, is given a new date, 1604. Special stress is laid on 
the redemption by the Companies of their chantry lands which were 
forfeited to the Crown at the Reformation. The Report finds that 
the Companies were allowed to buy back their property on a “ re- 
presentation ” that it was to be applied to charitable pu , and 
document is produced which is supposed to contain this “ repre- 
sentation.” As a matter of fact, however, the Companies were 
not permitted, but comrelled, by the King, much against their will, 
to redeem the forfeited lands; and the Commissioners’ document 
on which their theory is built is proved to have been written 
forty years afterwards for another purpose altogether. Similar 
mistakes might be, and have been, pointed out without end. 

No one can dispute the discretion which has prompted the 
Government to avoid, if ible, a discussion based on Lord 
Derby's Report. But, on the other hand, no one can be surprised 
that the Livery Companies object to be deprived of property 
which they have owned for - a four, and, in some instances, 
five or six centuries by a random vote of the House of Commons 
taken under a misapprehension of its effect, and probably at the 
fag end of a long sitting, just before the half-past twelve rule 
takes effect. The Companies have a right to be heard in their 
own defence. They have not been heard as yet, and they will 
not be heard if Sir Charles Dilke’s Bill is successfully smuggled 
through Parliament. If the Commissioners’ Report, notwith- 
standing the aid of the Liberal editors, will not stand the criticism 
it would receive, so much the worse for the Report. If Parliament 
is to be asked to destroy these old guilds which for six centuries 
have played an important part in the national life of England, at 
least let the thing be done in a straightforward way. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


bpm interest of last Saturday’s concert was mainly educational 
and antiquarian. The programme, that is to say, was com- 

in illustration of the ry of instrumental music. It was 
well done after a fashion, but it might easily have been better. 
It began with a quaint and curious Sonata Pian et Forte alla 
Quarto Bassa by Gabrieli the Venetian, who died in 1613, and it 
ended with a couple of excerpts, vocal and instrumental, from the 
Walkiire of Richard Wagner, who died two years ago, so that 
ostensibly it embraced a period of close upon three centuries, and 
exampled the growth of the orchestra from its remote beginnings 
to its latest development. But its completeness in these respects 
was rather apparent than real. We began in Italy, we returned 
to England, then crossed over to France, and from France were 
carried straight to Germany, where we remained until the end, 
so that the experience can hardly be accepted as either compre- 
hensive or complete. 

The first number, as we have said, was Gabrieli’s “Sonata for 
Double Orchestra.” It is scored for one group composed of the 
Cornetto, the Trombone Alto, the Trombone Tenor solo, and the 
Trombone Basso, and for a second constituted by the Viola and 
Violoncello, with “Trombone Tenore 1, Trombone Tenore 2, and 
Trombone Basso 1.” These instruments, however, are not the 
individualities we know; they are treated as voices; and the 
composition is perfectly described by the mme-maker as 
“a motett for two choirs played by wind and stringed instru- 


ments.” The structure is simple, yet skilful, in its way, the 
effect unfamiliar and ‘pleasing. It was followed by a charming 
song, composed at least seventy years later, from Purcell’s inci- 


dental music to Shadwell’s Lebertine, very prettily sung by Mrs. 
Hutchinson.. To this succeeded an example of Rameau, the 

uaint and delightful “ Rigaudon,” from Dardanus, as re-scored 

yy Gevaert. Here there is no trace of the motett; “ the fiddles 
are treated as fiddles, the vocal character has entirely disap- 
peared, and it is strictly an instrumental piece.” The next number 
was an orchestral Suite in D, the work of John Sebastian Bach, 
scored for the string quartet, with drums, two oboes, and 


— 


three trumpets. It consists of a Preambulum in two move- 
ments; of an Air, “ Lento”; of two Gavottes, “Allegro”; of a 
Bourrée, “ Allegro”; and of a Gigue, “ Allegro Vivace”; it is a 
prodigy of invention, a model of purely presentative art at a certain 
stage of development. As yet, however, the orchestra, as we 
understand it, has hardly begun to be. The old master handles his 
nee bravely, but to his oboes he assigus no independent 
and his treatment of the drums is such as makes you think of 
Beethoven and Berlioz with a smile. The excerpt from Handel's 
St. Cecilia (1739), which succeeded this charming work, was, as it 
seems to us, unhappily chosen. The two masters were contem- 
poraries, to begin with; and in a concert of this sort to present us, 
not with a set of progressive examples, but with side issues and 
opportunities of comparison between rival artists, is a mistake. 
oreover, the interest of the excerpt in question is almost wholly 
vocal, There is a long introduction for the organ, and thereafter 
we have nothing save the voice (on this occasion Hutchinson's), 
the string quartet, and the bassoon. To show us Handel’s 
mastery of the orchestra it would have been well to give a 
imen of his purely instrumental work—a movement from the 

‘ater Music, for instance, or the march from Saul, or the Ariadne 
overture, or the march from this very St. Cecilia. 

Leaving Handel, the programme took a leap of some twenty 
years, toa pleasant and tuneful movement from Haydn's sym- - 
phony, “‘ Le Midi” (1761). It is scored for strings, two oboes, 
the bassoon, and two horns, with an addition of two solo violins, 
a solo 'cello, and two solo flutes; and it hasa real flavour of the 
modern orchestra. Gluck, whose orchestral imagination, as 
Berlioz has so often shown, is one of the greatest and richest the 
world has ever seen, might after this specimen of Haydn have 
been quoted with advantage: in such purely instrumental master- 
pieces, for instance, as the famous march in Alceste, as the 
“Scéne aux Enfers” or the music of the “Troubled Spirit” in 
Orphée, or the storm in Iphigénie en Tauride; or, if the example 
needs must have been vocal, in such ivspirations for both voice 
and orchestra as “ Divinités du Styx,” or the tremendous confes- 
sion of Oreste, “ Le calme renait dans mon cceur.” But, for reasons 
not easily apprehended, Gluck was passed over, and we had then a 
passage from Mozart, followed by one from Beethoven, the magni- 
ticent “ Allegretto Scherzando” and “ Finale” of the Symphony 
in F (No. viii.). Then, omitting all mention of such minor lights 
as Spontiui and Rossini, as Brahms and Glinka, as Berlioz and 
Weber, the me on to the music of the present, as 
expressed in Wotan’s “ Abschied” (well sung by Mr. Watkin 
Mills), with the charming “ Feuerzauber,” and in the picturesque 
and sonorous “ Ritt der Walkiiren.” One would have preferred 
an overture of Weber's, or, say, the “Scéne du Bal” from the 
Fantastique, in place of one of these ; for in a concert of this sort 
two numbers from a single master is one too many. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


it is impossible to discuss the Indian Budget adequately, so 
meagre are the telegrams reporting it, even the amount of 
revenue and expenditure for the past two years not being given. 
Still, some points are made quite clear which are of very consider- 
able interest, especially just now, when it is doubtful whether 
India may not be called upon to take her in a t war. 
During the three years that will end with this month t have 
been surpluses realized that amount in the aggregate to 1,378,000/, 
This must be rded as highly satisfactory when we call to 
mind that the Sa gg bg been reduced and the import duties 
have been abolished. e measures were excellent in themselves, 
and it is gratifying to find that they are justified by the result; 
that, just as here at home reductions of taxation lead to increase 
of consumption, and thus recoup the Exchequer for the loss it has 
incurred, so also in India wise reform of taxation is found to be 
beneficial. The truth is, that the long and profound that 
British rule has ensured to India is increasing the th of the 
country with great rapidity. Before British rule was established, 
India was somewhat in the position of Saxon England before the 
Conquest—it was torn by intestine strife and a constant prey 
to foreign invaders. Now, however, it is absolutely safe against 
foreign aggression, and order is im on the most turbulent 
and the most daring. The tribes and classes that formerly devoted 
themselves to depredation have now to make a livelihood in 
peaceful occupations, and the quiet and industrious are secured 
the fruits of their labour. Consequently population is frowing 
rapidly, and with population cultivation is extending and weal 

accumulating. oreover, the British Government has been 
steadily developing the resources of the country for a i time, 
Railways have been pushed into the interior, roads and bridges 
have been built, harbours have been constructed and improved, 
immense sums have been invested in tea, indigo, jute, and other 
industries, and the fruits are seen in the growth of an industrial 
spirit and a steady improvement in rity. Lastly, the people 
are being educated and are adopting European modes of life and 
thought. In normal times, therefore, the revenue is found to be 
growing more rapidly than the expenditure. During the three 
years under review, the country, it is true, has not had to en- 
counter famine; but, on the other hand, there have been partial 
droughts, and there has been a serious depression in trade; so 
that the period cannot be described as one of exceptional prosperity. 
The fact that on the three years there is a surplus considerably 
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exceeding 1} million sterling is therefore my A satisfactory; and 
it is the more satisfactory when we compare the result with that 
which the principal European countries have to show. In France, 
for example, thrifty and industrious as are its people, and vast as 
are its resources, the finances are in serious disorder. They are 
worse still in Russia; and.in Austria, Hungary, Spain, and 
Portugal we see likewise constant deficits in spite of a long 
period of peace. If, then, India could be insured against war, the 
outlook for the future would be most encouraging. Unfortunately 
the dispute respecting the Afghan boundary may at any moment 
involve her in hostilities that will entirely disarrange the financial 
equilibrium. Still it isa matter of no little satisfaction that, at 
the outset, her finances are in such a condition that they will 
admit of a very considerable increase to the revenue. 

For the year 1883-84 there was a surplus of 1,387,496i. 
But this surplus was to some extent artificial, More than half a 
million of the land revenue which should have been collected in 
the year now drawing to a close was collected last } and 
therefore improperly went to swell the surplus of that year. 
Besides, a sum of 325,000/. was removed from the revenue ac- 
counts in connexion with the Indus Flotilla and the Scinde, 
Punjaub and Delhi Railway. Until we have before us the 
grounds on which this removal was made, we of course cannot 
say whether the expenditure properly fell within last year. But, 
assuming that the removal was properly made, it still is true that 
over halfa million was credited to last year which ought wey to 
be credited to the year that will end on Tuesday night. That, of 
course, does not affect the surplus for the three years to which we 
referred above; it only alters the results between themselves of 
the two years 1883-4 and 1884-5. The latter year—the year, 
that is, which will end on Tuesday night—is expected to close 
a of 716,200. this than the 
surplus o year, is inary. er a million, as we 
have just been showing, ought properly to be credited to this 
year, which would bring down the deficit to about 200,000/. ; and 
even that small deficit would disappear if the land revenue had 
been fully collected. Owing to partial failure of the mon- 
soon, and consequent damage to the crops in Bombay and Madras, 
the collection of land revenue, amounting to about 343,900/., was 
suspended. Had the collection been enforced, it will be seen there 
would have been a small surplus this year. Furthermore, the 
current year has suffered in some other ways. The opium crop 
has proved to be much larger than was e: ed, and in conse- 
quence the outlay upon the crop exceeds by 593,600/. the esti- 
mated outlay. e may assume that this outlay will be recou 
srentot It is rather in the nature of an investment 

actual expenditure. If the crop is of good quality, and 
proves as large as is expected, the sales will of course fully 
recoup the outlay on the growi . Furthermore, there has 
been an expenditure upon frontier railways of 118,500/. And, 
lastly, in consequence of the depression in trade, more particularly 
in consequence of the fall in the prices of wheat and rice, the 
Customs revenue and the railway receipts have both greatly fallen 
off. The East Indian Railway receipts, for example, are 418,800/. 
less than the estimate, which is entirely due, according to Sir A. 
Colvin, to the depression in the wheat trade; and the Customs 
revenue has also fallen off by 259,500/. owing to the depression in 
the rice trade. When we bear in mind this t depression in 
trade and the accidental addition to the cost of the opium crop, it 
will be seen that the results of the closing year are really satisfac- 
The deficit exiets oe because part of the revenue of the 
present year was anticipated, and part of it has been postponed 
until next year. The receipts, in fact, of last year and next year 
have been at the cost of the current year. Had the col- 
lection been made in proper course there would have been a small 
surplus, in spite of the great depression in trade and of the acci- 
dental addition to the expenditure. 

For the coming year the revenue is estimated at 72,090,400/. and 

the expenditure at 71,582,3004., an anticipated surplus of 
08,1002. This surplus is anticipated, although 5§85,000/. has 
allotted from revenue for capital iture on railways and 
harbour works. On the other hand, however, it must be stated 
that an equal sum will be saved under the heading of “ ag wll 
since the tary of State will have to draw upon India for less 
money next year than usual, because he will have funds in hand 
accruing from loans to be issued in this country, The figures for 
the coming year, however, are of less interest than those for the 
closing year and last year, because the Budget is merely pro- 
visional, The Budget is framed on the supposition that 
will not be broken; but already orders have been issued for 
mobilizing large force which is to be pushed forward to 
Pisheen, and for collecting also a considerable force in reserve. 
Even, therefore, if peace is maintained, it seems quite certain that 
the expenditure must be much heavier than the Budget antici- 
pates. The mobilization of a considerable military force involves 
outlay of various kinds, and it can hardly be but that the Indian 
Government, however the dispute with ia may end, will re- 
cognize that the reduction of the army made in 1882 was ili 
advised, and that the defences of the Empire require to be 
strengthened and greatly increased. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances, therefore, the expenditure is likely to be 
much larger than the Budget anticipates ; while, if war breaks out, 
the whole situation will be at once changed, and either new taxes 
will have to be imposed, or larger loans will have to be raised, 
addi: iderably to the interest on the debt. ecg how- 
ever, that peace is maintained, and that no very heavy additional 


expenditure has to be incurred, there are two doubtful points in 
the situation. One is the depression in trade. India, as our readers 
are aware, is a raw-material ucing country. It is capable now 
of competing actively with the United States and Russia in the 
wheat trade, and it exports rice, cotton, and other articles on a 
t scale, If prices remain as low as they are, the railway 
receipts and the Customs receipts will both be very low ; whereas, 
if trade should improve, and prices therefore rise, the receipts 
from both railways and Customs duties will be largely augmented, 
and therefore the revenue will be considerably higher than Sir A. 
Colvin estimates. The Budget announces that the Indian Govern 
ment has decided to act upon the recommendation of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee that recently inquired into railway extension 
in India, and that railway communications are to be pushed 
forward at once. This measure is eminently wise. It will enable 
Indian producers to compete with their American and Russian rivals, 
however prices may go. But it isto be hoped that the Government 
will insist upon a cheaper construction of railways than has hitherto 
been oameks Railways are advantageous in the United States in 
stimulating exports because they are so cheaply constructed, 
whereas the dear railways of India compel high rates to be main- 
tained, and therefore handicap the Indian producer and the Indian 
exporter. Another circumstance that will seriously affect the 
Budget of the coming year is the price of silver. As our readers 
are aware,an attempt has recently been made in the United 
States to repeal the Bland Act, and the new President has openly 
declared against the Act. At the same time, there are 
apprehensions that the Latin Union may be dissolved and that 
ilver may be demonetized by the nations composing it. The 
result is a heavy fall in the price of silver, and uently 
in the Indian exchanges. If this fall continues, and still more 
if it becomes more serious, the Indian Government will suffer, 
Every fall in the exchange lowers the price which the Indian 
Council obtains here for its bills, and therefore adds to the 
cost of all the expenditure of the Indian Government in Europe, 
On the other hand, if the Latin Union Convention is revised 
and continued, and if the Bland Act is not repealed, the price 
of silver, doubtless, will rise, and the Indian Government will 
reap the benefit. As it is impossible now to foresee how matters 
ill turn out, Sir A. Colvin has been wise in assuming that during 
the new year the value of the rupee in London will not be higher 
than 1s. 7d. Should this estimate turn out correct, the loss b 
will be considerably ter than in recent years; but 
is always wisest to look facts firmly in the face, and to prepare 
for the worst event. Perhaps it would have been as well if Sir 
A. Colvin had even a lower exchange still, 


THE MAGISTRATE AT THE COURT THEATRE. 


8 in: has been little disagreement as to the success of Mr. 
Pinero’s new farce, The Magistrate. It is on all hands 
pronounced an excellent piece of its class, and we are thoroughly 
at one with the general opinion. When in the middle of the play 
the ball seems for a moment about to drop, Mr. Pinero deftly 
picks it up and sends it into the air again, keeping the game un- 
ingly alive. Towards the end the fun slackens and the actual ~ 
end is tame, but throughout nine-tenths of The Magistrate the 
audience is amused. For the sake of completeness it would be 
well to strengthen the finish, to raise a final laugh by some 
means, and it must be well within the author's resources to do 
this. The play . om as original, and one of its merits > 
that, in spite of its tendency to extravagance, proper eno 
to a farce as it coupelr natural personages ttre the life 
of the day. No stretch of fancy is required to imagine such 
a couple as Mr. Posket, the sedate and eminently respectable 
magistrate of the Mulberry Street Police-court, and his wife; 
Cis Farringdon, the son of Mrs, Posket and her former husband, 
becomes natural in the circumstances of the case, The plot of 
the piece is conducted with a reasonableness that is rare in farce; 
and the main idea is so simple in itself, yet so obviously 
ductive of diversion, that it is a wonder it should not often 
have been utilized. The widow whom Posket has speedily wooed 
and won during a holiday tour is thirty-six years old; but she 
has a little underestimated her age, and set down the total at 
thirty-one. “On est aisément dupé par ce qu’on aime.” He never 
doubts her figures. So far as she is concerned the deception might 
be sustained ; but there is her son Ois, a youth of nineteen, who 
has likewise to be reduced to fourteen, and, being a precocious 
lad, discovery is continually threatening from this quarter. “Il 
n'y a plus d’enfans,” the magistrate is inclined to exclaim; for the 
child is decidedly father of the man when it comes to such exer- 
cises as Fireworks, a game of cards in which Cis displays a pro- 
ficiency which Mr, Posket hopes in time to rival, or when the 
probable winner of the St. Leger has to be foreshadowed. The 
newly-made Mrs, Posket laments her deceit, and “ tacitis Poena 
venit pedibus” by means of a certain Colonel Lukyn, an old 
friend of Posket, just home from India, where he stood na 
father to Cis Farringdon—nineteen years before. The Colonel 
is to dine with the Poskets next day, and what more likely 
than that the two men should come to dates in the course of 
conversation, especially to that fatal date which would fix the 
age of the volatile Cis, and so demonstrate that his mother must 
be more than the thirty-one to which she has owned? It 
is to beg Lukyn not to re her secret that Mrs, Posket and 
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her sister follow the Colonel to a supper-room at the Hotel 

rag; is new nt, the magistrate 0 rry Street 
Police-court. It Aes anger] inclined to fancy, a study of the French 
drama that has caused Mr. Pinero to bring his characters together 
at a restaurant. If Lukyn ae to entertain his friend Vale 
—who fits into the piece as the trothed of Mrs. Posket’s sister, 
the companion in her expedition—would he not have ordered 
supper at one of the clubs? Supper with a friend largely includes 
a cigar and a chat, which are to be more eonveniently enjoyed at 
a club than at such a place as the Hétel des Princes, In one little 
room at this hotel, however, all the principal characters are driven 
to hide by a visit from the police, who come to take the names of 
those who are supping beyond lawful hours, Posket and Cis 
escape in a perilous fashion owing to the fall of a baleony in which 
they are hidden; and, as the police cannot reconcile the statements 
that, while the two ladies are unmarried sisters living in the same 
house, one is named Macnamara and the other Fitzgerald, their 
alleged residences corresponding no more than their names, they 
are arrested and taken to a police-eourt—as it chances, to that at 
Mulberry Street. ; 

The meeting next day between Posket, in a sadly dilapidated 
state, after a long run in mud and rain before pursuing constables, 
and of Lukyn, who has been confined all night in a cell, has about 
it a far-off suggestion of French light comedy. The governor 
of a prison, who receives, in the mixed capacities of governor and 
of friend, a prisoner with whom he has been on intimate terms, is 
not precisely novel; and in the new piece the magistrate does 
duty for the governor. No useful purpose is served by analysing a 
farce, and tracing the possible genesis of incidents. We are not 
prepared—if we were inclined—to dispute Mr. Pinero’s claim to 
originality, the more so as so few people 
stitutes the originality of a play. The spirit of The Magistrate is 
maintained almost to the end, and that is enough. The most ingeni- 
ous performance is that of Mr. Arthur Cecil as Posket. The study 
of character, diverting as it is, belongs rather to the range of comedy 
than of farce; though the magistrate’s appearance at his post, un- 
washed and unbrushed, is designedly farcical. Too much is made 
of this. It would be well for Posket to make himself pre- 
sentable when the effect of his first entrance is over. He 
submits, however, to the stronger will of the high-spirited lad 
in a manner which is thoroughly natural; he tries to resist, 
but in vain, Cis will have his way; so the worshipful magistrate 
is led off, without his wife's knowledge, to supper at the hotel, 
and is forced to fly to a distant suburb before his own myrmidons 
for b the law it is his mission to administer. Mr. Everstield 
is boyish, as he should be, in the part of Cis. Except that there 
is a jack of gaiety in his laugh, he well realizes the idea. Mrs. 
John Wood utters her speeches with the dry humour peculiar to 
her style. Mr. Clayton turns to good account the opportunities 
offered him as Lukyn. The dialogue is so smart that a few 
jokes which are aly 


as to what con- , 


to you almost as a reduction to form of the sentiment of the 
higher mathematics. This being the case, it is more than 
doubtful whether such a performance as that of last Satur- 
day—with @ band and chorus six hundred strong, -addi- 
accompaniments, and the lavish use of a loud and 
very reverberating organ—is not incongruous with the peculiar 
nius of the Hanoverian master's achievement ; both as appeal- 
ing to primal emotions more instantly and directly than is war- 
ranted by the essential attributes of the music, and as tending 
still further to increase the difliculty of clearly and properly appre- 
hending the complications of a structural method confessedly one 
of the most abstruse and severely scientific in the art. Of course 
such objections cannot and do not apply to movements 80 
massive and simple as the “ Sanctus” and the “ Gloria,” But of 
these there are far too few. The ruling spirit is one of remote 
and learned stateliness ; and one cannot help concluding that as 
the musician wrote and worked for a choir and a limited 
orchestra and a room of no great size, such perfurmances as the 
present, however interesting in certain ways, are in the main a 
mistake. 

The choir, it is right to add, did full credit to the ability 
and enthusiasm of their conductor. ‘The solo parts were far 
less satisfactory than the choral. In these there is even less 
variety in the representation of feeling than in those. It is 
only now and then that the master is concerned with the 
expression of definite and natural sentiment. The unity of 
his work is due to what has been called its “ monochrome 
feeling,” and to certain exquisite gradations within the narrow 
limits which the phrase implies. An inference is obvious. It is 
one thing to study in private airs so abstrusely personal and so 
miraculously wrought, and another to listen to them in such 
“antres vast” as the Albert Hall; and it was, we take it, no 
fault of the singers, but a result of the inherent nature of their 
material, that,in that immense expanse of room, the s»ios sounded 


| father as the utterance of instruments high aud dry in time and 
_ Space than as the song of the living human voice, et 
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pue juggler of to-day, having to deal with a sceptical and 
enlightened audience, is a much less imposing figure than 
the magician of our youth. He is probably even more deserving 
of the strongest tributes of wonder and admiration, His skill is 
as rare, his feats as wonderful, although he has forsworn the once 


inevitable adjuncts of the temple of mystery, the amazing cabinets, 


made after much elaboration might well be | 


spared. It should also be added that The Magistrate is whole- 


some in tone and void of all offence. 


THE BACH COMMEMORATION. 


A’ the Albert Hall last Saturday the Bach Choir celebrated 
the bicentenary of Bach’s birth by a performance, under 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, of the master’s famous and imposing 
Mass in B Minor. The society's rendering of this noble work— 
first produced in London at their opening concert in 1376, with 
additional accompaniments by Mr. Goldschmidt—was in some 
ways very satisfuctory. The strength of the choir was largely 
increased for the occasion by drafts from other associations ; the 
orchestra was numerous and well composed ; the parts assigned to 
the “ oboe d’amore” and the “cornetto di caccia” were actuall 
played, and that very ably, on these particular instruments, bo 
of which have fallen into disuse, and are excluded from the modern 
orchestra. The first, we may note, has been specially reconstructed 
for use in Bach's scores, where it frequently appears. The second, 
which is akin to the French cor de chasse with which the hunter 
by day and the landscape-painter by night still startle silence in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau, is more accessible. 

The Mass is of a very different order from the master’s “ Pas- 
sions.” As has been pointed out, it is much more justly comparable 
with Handel's oratorios, As acertain comparison is challenged, it 
-is right to remark that, neither as an expression of varied and 
direct emotion, nor in simplicity and clearness of workmanship, is 
it'as suitable as (for instance) the Messiah for performance in a 
large building and ona large scale. Bach, always cloistered in 
@ quiet and humble life, had none of Handel's opportunities 
of working with great orchestras and vocal masses. He never 
sought to artistically experience or artistically express excitement, 
triumph, or explosive passion of any kind; he concerned himself 
little with the representative side of music, and much with its purely 
intellectual and artistic qualities. More human, popular, and com- 
bative in his life, Handel was also more directly effective and 
emotional in his work. In the Mass in B Minor you look in vain 
for such miracles of ionate expression as the “ Hallelujah” 
‘and the “ Wonderful! Counsellor!” choruses in Messiah. i 


| bemoan the chating-dish. It must be 
pene not to lament the decay of magicians, even though latter- 


lere | of the spectator. 
the choral work is mostly so complex and elaborate as to appeal | Bertrau’s hands into an adjoining room belongs to what may be 


tous mirrors, the incredible tables. The atmosphere is 
changed, the cold light of every-day streams about the artist 
whose upturned sleeves and business-like air appear rather forlorn 
and dismal to the devotees of the old school. We confess to a 


| secret attachment to all those gauds with which past professors of 
| the mystery loved to surround themselves; we regret the quaint 


and horrid symbols of the art, we sigh for the tripod and 
ard fur any imaginative 

y experience may seem to convince him of a sympathy with 
charlatanism. There was something stranyely attractive in the 
external show and bravery, the hideous jargon and appalling 
pomp, of the old business. The modern conjurer does not even 
conjure. He has abandoned all the forms of conjuration with 
the methods and Janguage of incantation. He bas parted with 
every item in his regalia save his rod, which, being the sign of 
office and sceptre of power, could not well be dis with. 

At the St. James’s Hall the very convincing demonstration of 
Mr. Charles Bertram’s skill suffices to contrast the new order with 
the old. Mr. Bertram accepts with frank unreserve the new de- 
parture in the profession. He deals in what he pleasantly calle 
“ natural magic,” though we are fully assured that such powers as 
his would not have been considered in any natural light two cen- 
turies ago. He might have achieved great renown as a magician 
in an age that would have laughed to scorn the protestations of 
innocence necessary now. The feats of the magician, whether 
accounted natural or ee have probably not greatly 
varied in character or in skill for ages. In the East, the source of 
magic and the cradle of the art, there does not seem in these days 
anything like a revival, The marvels witnessed by Marco Polo 
are no longer visible, and modern European conjurers produce 
tricks of illusion as astonishing as any to be seen in Indi«. Mr. 
Bertram does not attempt to magnify his office. He insists, with 
disconcerting candour, that there is nothing in it, and is humor- 
ously eager to show “ how it is done.” The illusions effected by 
the conjurer are of two kinds—those which are obviously tricks, 
which, though he may not demonstrate, the spectator may in some 
measure account for, and those which put calculations to rout. 
For instance, Mr. Bertram regards his feats with the gobelets and 
muscades as the acme of conjuring, and surprisingly clever and be- 
wildering they are. Yet, though the nimble-tingered operator may 
not be detected, the exhibition is palpably a trick, not only to the 
reason, but to the senses, Illusion there is, but something very 
different from the vanishing of a tangible object within a few feet 
The invisible flight of a bird-cage from Mr. 
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called the arcana of natural magic. It is one of the test tricks of 
the modern conjuror, and for force and completeness of illusion it 
almost ranks with the disappearance of the juggler whom Marco 
Polo saw throw a silken rope on high, up which he climbed till 
he melted in the melting blue of the sky. Com with such 
feats as these, the more familiar tricks of sleight-of-hand seem 
tame, though entertaining enough. Every one knows, or imagines 
he knows, how the —— watch circulates from one a 

ting n to another till, after strange migration, it is finally 
oe ood ow an egg or alemon. It is the same thing with the 

t, from whose innocent interior issue the most incongruous 
and alien bodies; all these marvels are exhibited with extreme 
dexterity by Mr. Bertram, accompanied by a brisk commentary on 
the transparent simplicity of these little complexities. 

Mr. Bertram is very s ul in evoking the confidence of 
his audience. The gentleman who holds the glass of water, over 
which a handkerchief is carefully thrown, is quite confident it is 
safe in his grasp when questioned. He is asked if he feels it, and 
he is certain he does; yet instantaneously it is gone, or is produced 
behind his back, or elsewhere. In the manipulation of cards Mr. 
Bertram shows extraordinary skill, and some astonishing surprises 
and illusions. He will, of course, name or show any card chosen 
by one of the audience; but he surpasses this familiar trick by 
intentionally producing a card that is one pip below the right 
value, which, even while he is being informed of his error, is 
changed with such rapidity in the face of all, that the missing pip 
appears to form on the card. The pack of cards in his hands grows 
small by degrees till it disap entirely ; or they take an aérial 
flight towards the ceiling, and Mr. Bertram retains the two or more 

viously chosen by one of the audience. Another good trick 
is shown by selecting the four kings, placing two in the centre 
and two at the ——e of the packs; these are made to 
reverse positions, to disa; entirely, or to rea atany point 
displayed in so many directions and with such admirable agility 
that the acute observer at em ae loses all confidence in his own 
perception. One of the chief pleasures of the cheated senses is to 
miss that which is tangible and at the same moment to be fully 
assured of that which is not. When this humorous condition of 
mind is produced in those who are most disposed to resent it, the 
conjuror achieves what is his dearest triumph. It is a slight 
thing, perhaps, to flatter with visions and phantasies the easily 
persuaded credulous ; but other powers are required to abase the 
confidence of the knowing. This Mr. Bertram effects with rare 
urbanity and a happy carelessness of demeanour that give addi- 
tional charm to his exploits. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison ends to-day, at Steinway Hall, a series of 
recitals which, we are glad to hear, will be shortly followed by a 
second series The progress which Mr. Harrison has lately made 
in his art has been fully appreciated by his audiences. He has 
lost the restless, nervous manner which he had at one time, and 
has decidedly gained in quiet pathos. Mr. Harrison's comic pieces 
are given, as they always were, with irresistible humour and 

ent expression, both of face and voice. If we were to find 
any fault, it would be that the reciter occasionally appears to be 
imitating Mr. Irving ; and the semblance of unconscious imitation 
is never desirable, however excellent the model may be. 


DELTER FARM. 


LL must have heard of Mr. Bull, 
The man whose hands are always full, 

The man with several grown-up sons 
And many other little ones ; 
The man who once made farming pay 
And still farms, in a sort of way; 
The man who owns some plot of ground 
In half a score of counties round, 
With others which his rougher sires 
Annexed in various distant shires, 
In days when people found to hand 
Less righteousness and more waste land— 
The man, in short, if one should name 
His clearest title to his fame, 
Who, having large estates like these 
In wide-divided parishes, 
Which need for their due regulation 
Continuous administration, 
Prefers that those who do his work 
Should rule like Pashas of the Turk, 
The brief Viziers of tickle Caliphs, 
And keeps for ever changing bailiffs. 
These general facts about our friend 
Have long been known, I apprehend. 
Still none who knew them could have dreamt 
Of the results Bull's last attempt 
To get a shrewd and sober head to 
Manage his great estates has led to. 
None would have ventured, I suppose 
(And I except not even those 
Who, much as they admire his gifts, 
Have never liked his little shifts), 
To raise prophetic voice and say 
What games that good old man would play, 


What hideous mischief he would do 

In every holding old or new ; 

What trespasses he'd tolerate, 

What farms—and tenants-—alienate, 
What sturdy fences let decay, 

What ancient landmarks sweep away. 

’T was not, in short, for man to guess 
How far, within five years or less, 

Poor Bull's affairs would drift to leeward 
Under this venerable steward. 


Nay, more—if any mortal had 
Foreseen a general mess so mad 

As that which worthy Mr. Wegg 
Has managed to create, I beg 

To doubt if even such a seer 

Would have seen special cause to fear 
That, where his chances were sv good, 
The cussedest of stewards could 
Work such incalculable harm 

As Wegg has done on Delter Farm. 


Scarcely three years have yet expired 
Since by Wegg’s advice, acquired 
The lease, and fixtures, and what not 

Of all that eligible lot— 

A little damaged, it is true, 

But capable, as all men knew, 

Of being promptly made to pay, 

If not its owners, then its way. 

But O, good Heavens! the ghastly list 
Of things that Wegg has done or missed ! 
The way he’s talked of “ going out ”! 
The money that he’s flung about! 

The plans that he’s devised and dropped ! 
The works that he's begun and stopped ! 
His indiscreetly turned cold shoulder 

On Mr. Ottman, the freeholder ; 

His sillier attempts at wooing 
Ex-tenants bent on his undoing; 

The rubs he’s suffered in his labours ; 
The snubs he’s taken from his neighbours ; 
The shams, the shifts, the shirks—Ohe ! 
Jam satis! and let bygones be! 


But now, with all this cash and toil 
Sunk, and returnless, in the soil, 
Ere Bull has seen a groat again, 
Friend Wegg proposes plump and plain, 
Without a single penny piece 

Of premium, to assign the lease. 
Proposes? nay, he’s drawn the deed 
Which Mr. Bull is begged to read 
With all despatch ; for matters press 
And creditors may hint distress— 
So would he, please, peruse its text, 
And execute by Monday next. 


And the infatuated Bull, 

Although he gets no sort of pull, 
Although he clearly sees the “ sell,” 
And knows that he might just as well 
Have flung his money in the river, 
Will sign and seal it, and deliver. 


REVIEWS. 


DIARY OF A CIVILIAN’S WIFE IN INDIA* 


HAT the domestic or social side of Indian life should oc- 
casionally be presented to the English public is quite right. 
Dictionaries, statistics, Mr. W. W. Hunter's full and instructive 
volumes, ee and Blue Books can be had for the asking. By 
one party they will be taken as a justification of our presence in 
India. By another they will be twisted into an indictment 
against Crown and Company, and we shall be told first to make 
excuses for our supremacy, and then to take an early opportunity 
of laying it down in favour of an homogeneous nation “ struggling 
to be free.” But there are many readers who not caring for endless 
discussions about native employment and British privileges, are glad 
to know how their relatives, the civil and military servants of the 
Government, tea-planters, missionaries, and others fare and live; 
what the hot weather is really like; what is done by way of re- 
creation in the recess or vacation; and where, and by what 
facilities, can that change of air and scene be compassed which is 
essential to every one who, for ten or eleven months, has hard 
work to do and really tries to do it. To this class of inquirers a 
satisfactory answer will be given by Mrs. R. M. King’s two 
volumes. We do get glimpses of the seamy or official side of 
Anglo-Indian life, for the husband of the author, one of the first 
batch of the competitioners, did much useful service as a district 
officer and a Civil and Sessions Judge. But Indian politics do 


* The Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in India, 1877-1882. By Mrs. Robert 
Moss King. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. , 
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not predominate in the Diary. Here and there a sentence or 
a record of facts is suggestive. There is neither too much gossip 
nor any malevolent scandal, nor is unn prominence given 
to household episodes which could interest only the writer's rela- 
tions at home. Mrs. King observes carefuily and expresses herself 
graphically. Her sketches are truthful and lively; and, without 
assigning to the work a high rank in the catalogue of Indian 
authors, we can fairly say that the author turns everything to 
good account, is not querulous, judges the natives fairly, enjoys a 
trip to the Hills, a visit to Delhi and its marvels, and a tour in 
Kashmir, and defying the hot season and the furnace blasts of 
May at Meerut or Saharunpore by punkahs and fatties, reads, 
writes, and works, and like many a true-hearted Englishwoman, 
is a real helpmate to the isolated Englishman who hitherto has 
been the symbol of progress and the centre of authority. 

We note one or two slips which might easily have been avoided. 
‘The servant who waits at table is the AAidmat-gar and not the 
kitmagar. Matheran on a ridge of hills which can be seen from 
Bombay, is not 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. The table- 
land of the Deccan is nowhere above the Ghauts more than 2,000 
feet, and Matheran is by no means the highest point. The 
Amballa Durbar took place in 1869 and not in 1872. Paris Ram 
is put for Parasu Ram or Rama. No doubt such a man is now 
a native worker in inlaid marble; but he is named after the first 
of the three Ramas, the son of the saint Jamadagni, and in Hindu 
belief, the sixth Avatar of Vishnu. Here and there we find some 
sentences oa and almost profane. The remarks about Mr.C., 
who died suddenly of fever at Agra, about infanticide and the 
legislation intended to prevent it, and about the rainfall in the 
days of Noah, had better have been omitted; and on reflection 
Mrs. King may perhaps agree with us. 

The career of a district official is soon told and is distinguished 
by a certain uniformity of feature. Mr. King, who had served in 
the non-regulation Province of Oudh in early days, was appointed 
to Meerut as Le er and Collector at the close of 1877. At 
intervals he filled the office of District or Civil and Sessions Judge. 
In the first capacity his opportunities for travel and change were 
few. He could visit hana, once the principality of the cele- 
brated Begum Sumroo, as it was only thirteen miles from Meerut. 
He could attend the fair at Ghurmuktesur Ghaut on the Ganges, 
some twenty miles from his headquarters ; and he might combine 
enjoyment and duty, work and sport, for two or three months in 
camp, visiting police-stations, detecting abuses, and shooting black 

idges and water-fowl. But he could not get away for weeks 
together and bid adieu to petitions and appeals, gaol deliveries 
and answers to troublesome queries put by the Commissioner or 
the High Court at Allahabad, m 3s and vakils, and all the 
ruck of subordinate native jud These opportunities were only 
attainable when he reached the more dignified but far less in- 
teresting work of a Judge. But this post once gained Mr. and 
Mrs. King seem to have made a very good use of their leisure. 
In old days a Civilian from Lower Bengal who had endured ten 
days’ misery in a palanquin over sandy roads and unbridged rivers 
in order to see the Taj Mahal and the Jumma Musjid was a rarity. 
To a resident in the Upper Doab a visit to Chittagong, or Tipperah, 
or the old Bengal capital of Dacca, would have seemed like an 
expedition to Gondokoro; while one or two enterprising pioneers 
who had marched right through the Dependency—that is from 
Bombay to Agra—were thought nearly as much of as Belzoni or 
Bruce. All this is now happily changed. One vacation in the 
Dussera or Durga Puja was spent at Mussoorie and Landour; 
another at Naini Tal; and in a third Mrs. King managed to 
see Murree, Kashmir including its two capitals of Srinagar 
and Jammu, the Dal Lake, the floating gardens, and the 
Banihal Pass. Most of these places have been described before, 
but Mrs. King has often something pointed or appropriate to say 
about scenery on the hills, the Temple of the Sun at Martand, 
the armoury at Jaipore, and the marbla tracery at Futtehpore 
Sikri, light and airy as lace in appearance, in substance solid as 
brass or stone. We shall not attempt to epitomize any of these 
enjoyable vacation tours, If they are worth reading, as we think, 
ae carry on the reader from the departure to the return. 

t without intending to lecture her audience, Mrs. King every 
now and then throws out remarks which would suit some plat- 
forms very well. India is now a pleasure ground for fashionable 
visitors who wish to avoid an English winter. They may come 
for sport, archeology, and sight-seeing, and all three combined ; or 


for political facts, grievances, and statistics. The itinerant M.P. | 
who has to find some support for his theories about cotton, opium, © 


the education of the natives, and the unfair ascendency of the 
English official or planter, returns home, the author truly says, to 
“ spread the idea that the English in India require snubbing, and 
the trusty natives exalting.” The magistrate or tea-planter is no 
doubt very hospitable, but he may be pre-occupied and very hard 
worked. At any rate, he is a familiar personage. He seems to 
the winter migrant from Europe to be living in a comfortable 
house, with a fair stud of horses, with a kitchen garden productive 
of peas and French beans in the Christmas week, in a splendid 
climate, with ample powers, and with work just suflicient to give 
additional zest to his morning ride and his two months’ tour in 
tents. He has no petitions to present. He shows his inquisitive 
countryman over the gaol, the police-station, the staple manufac- 
tures of the town, the new dispensary, and the spot where some 
determined predecessor made head against the mutineers and the 
rabble in the famous year 1857. Very possibly he has ideas which 
to his “ thoughtful” visitor appear heterodox or antiquated, about 


the opium traffic, the incidence of taxation, and the necossity of 
putting firmness rather before conciliation wherever the natives 
are concerned, At the next station the performance is varied, and 
the English guest is interviewed by the Raja or his Naib. A 
palace is placed at the Sahib’s disposal. He is taken through the 
town one afternoon on an elephant with gorgeous trappings and 
driven next morning to the owner’s summer-house or Rumna— 
ie. chase—or to the Ram Sagar Reservoir, a quarter of a mile 
long, in a barouche and four by an English coachman. The 
Raja and his sons are educated. The spokesman of the party, in 
good English, hints at or unfolds a grievance, and professes senti- 
ment, like Joseph Surface, of the purest and most exalted kind, 
The independent Englishman, knowing nothing about the real 
problems of Indian administration or how they are grappled with 
and solved by high-minded, self-denying, and uncowplaining 
civilians and staff officers, departs with a sort of feeling that, 
somehow, the Raja is an ill-used individual, while the Magistrate 
or the Commissioner, a young man not forty, is a singularly lucky 
dog. Mrs. King’s opinion on native servants, with details of 
wages, keep, and morals, appears to us sound and correct. Their 
wages cost a man ina position nearly 20/.a month or more 
than 200/.a year, There are no extras but a few warm clothes 
for the winter, and we should add, a few umbrellas for the 
rains. They are about thirty or more in number; often in- 
telligent, devoted, up to their duties, and fairly active. In 
sickness and in camp, and in a boating expedition, they adapt 
themselves wonderfully to circumstances, and produce amazing 
results out of small means. But, adds the author, they have 
no high moral standard end no regard for truth. ‘Though 
the average bearer and the Khidmatgar, and the orderly at- 
tendant, are better than the average domestic servant at home, 
no Indian servant can “ever equal a thoroughly excelleot, 
devoted, well-educated English one.” This is saying, in other 
words, that the best Sarbarahkar or Tahsildar would not equal 
Lawrence as magistrate of Delhi, nor the best native diplomatist 
rank with Elphinstone or Metcalfe, nor Shah Jehan Padashah be 
put on the same pedestal with three or four of our noblest and 
most successful Viceroys, On the whole, we are quite disposed to 
accept Mrs. King’s opinion of native services and native morality. 
On canals and their benefits Anglo-Indian opinion is somewhat 
divided. The Eastern Jumna Canal, with a broad stream, a Le!t of 
fine trees on its banks, and little aqueducts conveying the water 
over the fields, is a refreshing sight. It may save half a million 
of Ryots from death in scarcity or famine. But, on the other 
hand, there are practical men who assert that owing to percolation 
and moisture, it entails a visitation of fever on thousands. “ Non 
nostrum est tantas componere lites.” Then fever often rages with- 
out - iy ~ for a scapegoat. At the turn of the season in 
September 1879 it devastated Aligurh, Meerut, Moradabad, and 
other towns and districts, Half the native officials were inca- 
pacitated fur work. The magistrate’s business was nearly stopped 
because prisoners and witnesses were stricken, The dead were 
not burnt or buried. And the mortality in one district was for 
the month 16,000 above the ome. 
Mrs. King confirms the Anglo-Indian opinion about the good 
administration of Jaipur. The late Raja was like several of his 
redecessors, a liberal and enlightened ruler. At Ulwar, a smaller 
jput Principality, there were some curiosities worth seeing. 
The Raja has a good stud of horses though not of the highest 
caste, an establishment of hunting leopards, and a valuable library. 
An illuminated copy of the Gulistan, said to have cost seen, 
would have been more appropriate in the palace of a Nawab. But 
it was once not uncommon for Hindu chiefs to patronize Persian 
literature. The armoury, we gather, was more conspicuous for 
old inlaid guns and matchlocks than for new arms of precision, 
But Jaipur beats Ulwar hollow. The city is larger; there is a 
good school of art; the palace is of huge extent; the chouk or 
Boulevard is finer than the Chandni Chouk at Delhi; and the 
tigers and deer in this menagerie are capitally housed. Jaipur, 
too, has gas and a supply of pure water. A visit to this p 
entails of necessity visits to Amber the ancient capital, and to 
Ajmere a cantonment and smal] district entirely under our own 
management. These and sundry other spots are cleverly if not 
fully described ; and though we could have spared a few pages 
about the Overland Route, Port Said, and Aden, the steamer 
which took Mrs. King to Bombay stopped a day or so at Jeddah 
the port of Mecca, rarely visited and nat often seen by passengers 
in the Red Sea. ‘The slave trade seems still to flourish there, and 
to defy an English Consul and a gunboat intended for its 
suppression, 


TWO NOVELS.* 


I hed Miss Florence Warden wishes to devote her literary talents to 

the production of sensational novels she will do well to sit for 
awhile at the feet of that master in the art of mystery-mongering, 
M. Fortuné du Boisgobey. Even a cursory perusal of Le Crime de 
l Opéra or La Main Coupée should enable her to see why such a 
book as A Dog with a Bad Name fails to interest the reader, 
whereas, on the other hand, the es of the French story rivet 
his attention from first to last. The reason is very simple, and 


* A Dog with a Bad Name, By Florence Warden. 3 vols. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1885. 

In and Out of Fashion. By Richard Davis Perry. 3-v..s. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1885. 


‘he cannot well go wrong. 
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lies, not in superior diction or greater graphic skill, but in this 
fact alone—a fact Miss Warden will find worthy of remembrance 
in future work—that M. du Boisgobey never once swerves from the 
direct pathway of his enigma, never confuses the central secret of 
his tale by obtrusive and overcrowded incidents, or leaves us for a 
single instant in doubt which is the problem we are expected to 
solve. The murder, forgery, bigamy, or whatever other crime 
dear to the novel-reader’s soul our author chooses as the pivot of 
his se is vividly detailed to us in the opening chapters of the 
book. Our attention is at once arrested, our interest excited, and 
then, hand in hand as it were with the writer of the tale, we set 
out on a delightful vovage of discovery. Now as an amateur 
detective, now as a disappointed lover, we journey through 
the salons of “le high life,” or the over-gilded boudoirs of the 
“haute cocotterie,” but not for a moment does our guide allow 
our eyesight to wander from the true object of our search, the 
goal of our travels—the mystery of the book. Again and again 
, chapter by chapter, we are on, hanting our 

mazy jabyrinth of ever-changing adventure, 
i never losing the keen scent of the quarry; until at last, 
athless with excitement, and somewhat exhausted by the 
severity of the chase, we send up a cry of triumph over the dead 
body of our prey, and shake hands gratefully with the ingenious 
huntsman whose skill has helped us so ably to wile away a dull 
afternoon or forget the miseries of a January catarrh. This is the 
one and only road to success in sensational fiction. Examples of 
the justness of this method may be found in the pages of 
Gaboriau, of Miss Braddon, of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and their 
‘innumerable imitators. Miss Warden, however, in her latest 
contribution to the circulating libraries has not chosen to abide 
by this canon of her art—or, as is more probable, has not troubled 
her head on the subject—but has been content to pour from the 
cornucopia of her memory the jumbled mass of incident which 
fills the pages of A Dog with a Bad Name. Never once are we 
allowed a glimpse of our game, never once is our faltering atten- 
tion directed to the track of our true prey; no sooner have we 
settled down to the pursuit of one hare than another jumps up on 
the path, and we are apparently expected te hunt them both at the 
same time. The result is obvious. “Chi duo lepri caccia, uno 
perde e laltro lascia.” The wearied and disgusted hunter is 
tempted to leave not only the hare, but the chase itself. Nor has 
Miss Warden endeavoured to win our applause by investing her 
characters with life or sympathy. They are but lay figures at the 
best—marionettes, whose unnatural angularity of attitude betrays 
but too plainly the wire which sets them in motion. In the first few 
chapters we are confronted with a mysterious foundling, a gentle- 
man suddenly struck down by. is, and a youth who is 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. Whilst we are puzzling our 
brains whether the illness of the paralytic baronet, the birth- 
right of the heroine, or the crime of the youthful convict is to 
be the theme of our interest, there appears upon the scene yet 
another claimant to our overburdened attention in the person of a 
highly mysterious doctor. How the highly mysterious doctor 
turns out to be a long-lost brother; how the inconsequent heroine, 
having flirted with a respectable young man in the publishing 


‘line, marries an inconvenient captain who conveniently dies; how 


the hero proves himself not a convict and the convict not a hero; 


how, in fact, everybody is somebody else, after the manner of the 
good old song— 
Supposing I were you, 
And supposing you were me, 


And supposing we all were somebody else ; 
I wonder who we'd be— 


had better be left for those to decipher who have the patience and 


perseverance te thread the confused and tortuous pathways of the 


“maze Miss Warden has constructed. Miss Warden has done good 


and deservedly popular work in The House on the Marsh and At 
the World's Mercy. There is no reason why she should not win 
for herself a foremost place in the ranks of our lady novelists. She 


‘will do well, therefore, not to tempt fate by allowing the appear- 
‘ance of such immature and undigested stories as A Dog with a 


Bad Name. 


Mr. Perry is evidently no neophyte in the task of book-making, 


‘and has doubtless truly gauged the capacity of his readers. With 


@ pet parson of a pronounced type and a gallant colonel for heroes, 
is tepid stream of verbiage flows 
easily enough through the accustomed three volumes, and has at 


least the negative advantage of not being unsavoury. It is just 


the class of novel that will be seized upon with avidity by the 
young ladies of the rectory and the farmhouse when the long- 
expected box of books arrives, and cause many a flutter of in- 
nocent frill and furbelow in schoolroom and parlour. One is a 
little surprised, to be sure, to find that the amiable heroine is 
in the habit of thinking of her friends and admirers as “that 
confounded artist,” and “that fool of a colonel.” Moreover, it 


‘is to be regretted that the author should endeavour to impress 


upon the mind of the middle-class schoolgirl home for her 


“holidays the fact that ladies of rank are constantly addressed by 
their equals as “ Your ladyship.” But the vulgarity of the book— 
‘such as it is—is of the most harmless description. “ Social status ” 
“seems to have got into the air nowadays, and Mr. Perry is much 


-exercised in his mind as to the social status of the ordinary trades- 
man. His tradesmen, however, are good fellows; and, although 
unfortunately addicted to pages of pointless and wearisome con- 
versation, are infinitely superior to the impossible countesses, 


baronets, and other of title with whom the story bristles, 
The servants, too, though bearing a strong family resemblance 
their prototypes of the conventional farce, are not wholly without 
humour ; nor is the conversation of the rustics entirely unamusing. 
The villagers, however, like the servants, smack somewhat of the 
stage, and are imbued much more with the scent of the footlights 
than the scent of the hay. It would be hypercritical perhaps to 
point out with regard tothe author's rather confused account of a 
country race-meeting that a hurdle-race “ over obstacles of i 
difficulty and danger” is an absurdity ; and that the fact that it 
should include “a great jump which some of the more experienced 
have asserted to be one of the greatest obstacles ever placed 
between a good horse and the winning-post” is in the highest 
degree problematical. Hurdles are hurdles all the world over, and 
so we should have imagined “ the more experienced” would have 
known. But Mr. Perry's novel, as we said before, will no doubt 
well serve the aims and end of its creation. It is wholesome, 
moreover, though somewhat insipid, and concludes in an orthodox 
and highly satisfactory manner with the triumph of virtue and the 
discomfiture of vice. As long as stalwart curate and “ dear, 
delightful ” colonel can charm the imagination of sweet sixteen, 
as long as the sable and scarlet of the rival cloths can flutter the 
heart of the schoolgirl with a gentle turmoil, Mr. Perry need not 

repent the manufacture of such works as In and Out of Fashion. 
For in what stupid age or nation 
marriage ever out of fashion ? 

And there is little reason to doubt that, despite the teaching of 

Malthus and his latter-day disciples, the Iludibrustic apothegm 
holds as true now as ever it did before. ‘ 


SAINTSBURY’S DRYDEN.—VOLS. IX. & X.* 


bape first feeling of the unwary reader on taking up the new 
volumes of Mr. Saintsbury’s noble edition of Seott’s Dryden is 
likely to be one of mingled curiosity and awe. The binder has 
carelessly lettered these volumes, like seven of their predecessors, 
“ Dramatic Works”; but the actual contents soon prove to be the 
masterpieces of Dryden's panegyrical, satirical, and controversial 
verse, together with those of the Prologues and Epilogues com- 
posed by him for the plays of other writers. Nowhere, therefore, 
was the temptation greater to accumulate that species of notes 
which is called illustrative because it throws no light on anything 
in particular, and of which the final cause is to show that one man 
can collect more heterogeneous information than all the rest of the 
world cares to read. Mr. Saintsbury has resisted this temptation 
with exemplary fortitude. Scott's notes and introductions, plea- 
sant. reading as they always are, not unfrequently err on 
the side of redundancy; while the late Mr. Christie could hardly 
himself have cavilled at being called censorious. Mr. Saints 
never tends in the former direction, and by what he gives us 
his own only whets our appetite for his Appendix, to which lovers 
of criticism with matter in it have since the commencement of 
this edition been looking forward. Occasionally he even approaches 
disdainfulness in casting to the uninstructed such a reference as 
“ See Macaulay” (x, 70), and is what the Germans would call - 
vornehm in suggesting the indebtedness of A Zale of a Tub to a 
passage in the Reliyio Caici by the mere passing comment :— 
“ ¢ Cousin Swift’ owed something to this line” (#b. 50). Un the 
other hand, he never imitates the late Mr. Christie in a style of 
critical annotation which mars what is in many respects one of the 
best pocket. editions of a standard English poet, and which here 
and there almost deserves to be called snappish. Mr. Christie 
was always ready to produce chapter and verse for his opinions, 
whether literary or “ extra-literary,” and, not having the least 
objection to any amount of controversy, was at all times ready 
to provoke it. Except in rare instances, as at the close of 
Astrea Redux, Mr. Saintsbury has thought it unnecessary to 
add critical estimates of his own on works of which the 
literary merits are to all intents and purposes established, and 
has with perfect propriety altogether eschewed the discussion 
of historical or theological differences of opinion such as the 
text of these volumes inevitably suggests in abundance. On one 
‘occasion only (ix. 335) he refers in terms which might have been 
more precise to some strictures by Mr. Christie on one of Dryden’s 
sarcasms, the force of which Mr. Saintsbury’s own note on the 
passage leaves partially obscure. For the question is not merely 
whether Shaftes was jointly responsible with the rest of the 
Cabal for the Stop of the Exchequer, but whether he “secured ” 
his own bankers, or indeed had any reason for doing so, Our loss 
is greater from the abstinence which Mr. Saintsbury has shown in 
merely emphasizing Scott’s note on “ Reynard the Fox,” a refer- 
ence to which in Zhe Hind and the Panther the facetious censors 
of that poem thought ludicrously tasteless. His wisdom in thus 
abstaining is, however, shown by his remark that “the fumous 
history of Reynard is probably in origin French-Flemish, not 
German,” as Scott implies. This statement almust invites a con- 
troversy, in which few scholars would be better qualified to take 
part than Mr. Saintsbury, but which we should be slow to accept 
as settled in either of the directions indicated by him. 

With the general principles which Mr. Seintebury has followed 


* The Works of John Dryden. Ilustrated with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of the Author, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Revised and Corrected by George Saiatsbury. Vols. IX. & X. 
Edinburgh : W. Paterson. 1884-5. 
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as an editor we should, in the first instance, like to express 
our cordial concurrence. The first, and indeed the paramount, 
purpose of a standard edition like that before us is to furnish 
the author's genuine text; the second is to make the meaning 

of that text clear to the ordinary—ie. to the ordi 
well-educated—reader. In the case of the Poems, Scott, it 
appears, made the text of Derrick’s edition (1760) the basis of 
his own, and corrected from the first editions; and accord- 
ingly Scott’s text has many misprints, and even changes 
intentionally introduced from ignorance. Most of these Mr. 
Christie’s “Globe” edition did excellent service in removing; 
but some remained. The true text once restored, it is sin- 
gular how little need remain obscure in the diction of Dryden's 
verse, any more than in that of his prose, to a fairly attentive 
reader, Of course there are some occasional difficulties in the 
papemney which Mr. Saintsbury's vigilance hardly ever allows 
to escape him. Has it ever been pointed out how our close con- 
nexion with the Low Countries introduced into our language an 
element of Dutch words, which shows itself even in the diction of 

Dryden, who, as a good courtier, exhibited a contempt for eve 

thing ay P Not only is the verb “ to laveer” (to tack), as Mr. 

ints 
and “bilander” (dijlander), a coasting-boat, likewise a 
Dutch term; but “stum,” which occurs near the close of The 
Medal in the sense of new, unfermented wine, is the Dutch stom ; 
and we have no doubt that “ dorp,” for village, in The Jind and 
the Panther (x. 231), is simply the Dutch word, not, as Scott 
-— and Mr. Saintsbury explains, “an old Saxon word for a 
illage [=thorp].” Near the conclusion of the same poem Mr. 
Saintsbury am the epithet “ benting” (“ bare, benting times ”) 
by its derivation from bents=coarse grass; and we really do 
not know that there is any other mere vocable in these two 
volumes that requires explanation. Occasionally, on the other 
hand, a nice use of a word deserves to be pointed out (see the note 
on “ sticklers of the war,” ix. 13) or an obsolete to be recalled 
(see the notes on “ entitle,” x. 11, and on “ in specie” used in the 
sense of “in kind,” ib, 113). By the way, in the lines in The 

x. 232)— 
3) He headed all the rabble of the town, 
And finished them with bats, or polled them down— 

we see no difficulty in accepting Mr. Saintsbury’s second con- 
jeeture “ poled” in preference either to reading “ pulled” or to 
explaining “polled” by the forced and not perfectly apposite 
interpretation of “ beaded on the head.” Mr. Saintsbury’s notes 
on passages presenting any difficulty in construction are admirable 
in their lucid brevity. His explanation of the fourteenth of the 
Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell is clearly right as against Mr. Christie ; 
the note on one or two points in the first stanza of the Threnodia 
Augustalis is likewise reverse of superfluous; and elsewhere 
the reader is saved from stumbling by being reminded of Dryden’s 
occasional resort to ellipsis. The truth is that, writing as he did 
magna vi, the verses had to be ready as they left the anvil, and 
rules of diction and versification had at times to be reminded that 
it was not they who were autocratic. Thus, from these two 
volumes which contain so much of Dryden’s choicest verse it 
would be to collect a considerable number of doubtful 
rhymes, Passion will not, we know, be bound in fetters; but 
surely if “ the watchful travellour” could be admitted as agen | 

to “heaven’s prefixed hour,” as in Astrea Redux, “ moon 
stars” should not have responded to “ wandering travellers,” as in 
the first couplet of the Religio Laici. Mr. Saintsbury’s fine ear 
its no peculiarity of this kind to pass altogether unnoticed. 

e may that he twice takes occasion to correct the notion to 
which a loose reference to Chapman in eye preface to his 
Annus Mirabilis lends colour, that there can be such a thing as a 
seven-foot Alexandrine, It is just possible that several pieces by 
Surrey, including his paraphrase of part of Ecclesiastes, where 
Alexandrines alternate with “fourteeners,” hel to confuse 
the minds of ns whose acquaintance with the Chanson 
@ Alizandre was ay Ae the hearsay kind. We may add that we 
quite agree with Mr. Saintsbury as to the scanning of the awkward 
line in the Religio Laici (x. aie 

’Twere worth both Testaments, and cast in the Creed. 

Mr. Christie, who restored the and omitted by Derrick, and all 
subsequent editors, insisted on the line being read with a strong 
emphasis on the a in Testament, which necessitated the slurring 
of the the before Creed. This is intolerable, and after all, as 

re made the a in testament short, the usage in Dryden’s 
time was probably uncertain. . Mr. Saintsbury, of course, does not 
omit to notice peculiar accentuations such as commérce, cadénce, 
conventicle, and retinue. The last may possibly still be in use 
in the exclusive circle which adheres to revénue. In the same 
way the editor takes occasion to bring home to their sources 
Dryden's classical quotations, which are in general anything but 
exact. 

We proceed to string together, with a disregard of logical 
sequence which we trust may find pardon, a few miscellaneous 
notes and queries that have occurred to us in turning over these 
delightful No other epithet would seem to us so appro- 
priate; for what pleasure could be greater than that of recurring 
to the masterpieces contained in these volumes, set in a frame so 
suitable as that designed by the genial learning of Scott and cor- 
rected by the tact and taste of Mr. Saintsbury? And to our mind 
there is hardly a poem in this division of Dryden’s works which is 


hints, derived, in the first instance, from the Dutch | 


devoid of real exeellence, from the splendidly audacious Heroic 
Stanzas to the M of Oliver Cromwell, which it appears were 
in 1682 reprinted in order to discredit their author, to the inimit- 
able Mac-Flecknoe. Nor, assuredly, is the description inapplicable 
to some of the Prologues and Epilogues after their kind, and not 
only to one or two of the Oxford Prologues, but also in a different 
way to such a piece as the Epilogue to The Man of Mode. 
Among the poems in vol. ix. the contemptible Satire on the 
Dutch had, we sup to be reprinted, as having been given by 
Scott; but we are glad to see that Mr. Saintsbury designates it as 
“ almost certainly spurious.” It is a coincidence, though perhaps 
not a very extraordinary one, that while some of these lines were 
woven into the Prologue and Epilogue to Amboyna, on the pro- 
duction of that wretched play in 1673, the concluding flourish, 
| “ Let Carthage be destroyed,” formed the catchword of Shaftesbury’s 
_ Speech against the Dutch early in the same year. 

In Absalom and Achitophel, Part 1., Mr. Saintsbury is the first 
to have pointed out that the line (ix. 232)— 


These Adam-wits, too fortunately free— 


alludes to the sect of the Adamites; though we notice that he 
ardedly speaks of this sect as “said to have revived among the 
uritans.” In connexion with the worse than offensive sneer at 
transubstantiation 237)— 
The Egyptian rites the Jebusites embraced, 
Where gods are recommended by their taste— 


Mr. Saints declines to follow Mr. Christie in translati 
“ Egyptian” into “French”; he might, however, have add 
that the jans on principle abstained from eating most, at all 
events, of the animals which they worshipped. Ooncerning the 
roper interpretation of the passage in which Dryden says that, 
Shaftesbury remained loyal, . 
David for him his tuneful harp had strung 
And heaven had wanted one immortal song, 


we are still unable altogether to free ourselves from doubt, though 
we are attracted by Mr. Saintsbury’s suggestion that the inten- 
tion of the boast is humorous. In the Second Part of the great 
satire, where it is painful te find Tate enjoying the same honours 
of type as Dryden, an obscure couplet (ix. 353) is not rendered 
much clearer by a curt note. It is a ne come forth after 
Tate’s leather and prunella upon The , With its prefatory 
Epistle to the Whigs, which Mr. Saintsbury most deservedly goes 
out of his way to commend. 
Passing on to the next volume, we just note the correction of 
Scott's note on Dryden’s assertion that the martial Ancus (as it 
leases him to translate Ancus Marcius) succeeded the peaceful 
uma. But the Threnodia Augustalis contains sublimer audaci- 
ties than this. In connexion with The Hind and the Panther 
we thank Mr. Saintsbury for the contempt shown by him for 
some of the “ exquisite humour” with which this great poem was 
assailed. Mr. Christie's surprise in one of the notes to this 
poem (x. 141), that Pan should mean Our Saviour, is certainly 
surprising; Mr. Saintsbury might have added a reference to 
Eclogue V. of The Shepherd's Calendar, where occurs the same 
kind of substitution, borrowed in this instance from Clement Marot. 
Further on in the same poem the phrase “ crown-general,” which 
Mr. Saintsbury is at pains to defend ugainst the authors of The 
Country Mouse and the City Mouse, translates an official Polish 
title, and was therefore used with perfect appropriateness in @ 
referring to the Polish Diet. To Scott’s note on the 
character of James II. (x. 250), “A ~_ good man,” might per- 
haps have been appended a liue recaliing the tradition that the 
King liked to call himself the “Plain Dealer,” with allusion, no 
doubt, to the title of Wycherley’s play. In Britannia Redivive 
X. 291) we must for once agree with Mr. Christie against Mr, 
intsbury, since we are unable to construe the line :— 


More, might I say, than with an usual eye. 


When we reach the Prologues and Epilogues, and not un- 
naturally fall into a more indolent mood, we occasionally find it 
difficult to suppress a wish for some of that superfluous sort of 
information which indisputably every reader of Dryden ought 
either to possess or to know how to find without the slightest 
difficulty. The Prologue, excellent of its kind, spoken at the 
reopening of Drury Lane, decorated in a chaste fashion for which 
Charles II. appears to have deserved more recognition than he 
obtained, is a case in point. “Teague,” too (x. 359), might have 
been honoured with an identification, if we are right in sup- 
posing the allusion to be to Shadwell’s The Lancashire Witches 
and Tegue O’ Divelly, the Irish Priest, of which the date coincides 
with that conjectured by Scott for the Prologue in question, In 
the case of another Prologue, tkat spoken upon the union of the 
two theatrical companies, Mr. Saintsbury corrects a very mate- 
rial chronological error committed by Scott. Into yet another 
question of date, the problem of A/bumazar, we prefer to ab- 
stain from entering. The immortal Mac-Flecknoe, in which the 
“ Nursery ” (x. 448) and its dramaturgy are annotated on a scale 
the modesty of which probably corresponds to their significance, 
closes Mr, Saintsbury’s tenth volume. We congratulate him on 
baving so far advanced in a task on which his scholarship and 
literary power have most assuredly not been thrown away, 
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SHILLING DREADFULS.* 


fy eee will not necessarily be successful because it is 
printed in a handy form and sold for a shilling, like Mr. 
Hugh Conway’s stories. Against the form and the price we have 
nothing whatever to say—on the contrary, both are highly com- 
mendable if the matter be good. To get an interesting new tale, 
in & convenient shape, for one piece of silver is a great change 
from sad experience of unwieldy and expensive novels in three 
volumes. A shilling novel must, at all events, be short, and ought 
not to need any padding. Now a novel without padding has 
advanced some way towards perfection. But the three Shilling 
Dreadfuls, if we may so style them, which make our task to-day, 
remind the reader of Mr. Walter Thornbury’s line :— 

‘ Pad, pad, pad, like a thing that was mad. 

The narrative of the three which most resembles “a thing that 
is mad ” is probably Miss Helen Mathers’s Found Out. Probably, 
too, Found Out is really the least bad, considered as a piece of 
diverting literature, in the batch. Miss Mathers, like Alceste, is 
psweee more diverting than she intends to be, and might say with 

ceste :— 

Par le sangbleu, messieurs, je ne croyais pas étre 
Si plaisante que je suis! 
This lady began to write as a disciple of Miss Broughton’s school. 
It is only fair to confess that she no longer reminds us, except, 
perhaps, in her moving descriptions of kisses and embraces, of her 
great example. She now lets the gorgeous melodrama conjure up 
the shades of years, and brings the Wicked Squire, the Avenging 
Child, the Profligate Statesman, and other old-world puppets out 
of their retirement. It is difficult to give any impression of the 
absurdity of Found Out without quoting large screeds from the 
original. First we meet most of the characters in the Wicked 
Squire's dazzling halls of light, in Mallinger Towers. But, while 
all the balls dazzle and coruscate freely, one weird grim chamber is 
shrouded in gloom, This is the Fencing Room, and we must admit 
that a squire who has a salle d'armes in his house is not, despite 
all his faults, without our nee. But “ the fencing-room was 
closed ” since “a coward had slain himself there,” and “ none were 
known to cross its threshold save the master of the house, who 
came now and again to practise that rapier-play in which he had 
been engaged with his friend when that friend had slipped the 
button trom his foil, and, turning it against his own breast, died.” 
Apparently the Wicked Squire used to come tirer au mur, or how 
else could he “ practise rapier-play ” alone? Miss Mathers seems 
to think that a foil is a rapier and a rapier is a foil, the only 
difierence being that a foil has a button which may be slipped on 
and off at will. This is on a level with the grammatical and 
philological sciencé in such a phrase as par hazurd and such an 
expression as “a reckless Moenad.” However, we are again 
assured that Dashwood, the squire, “ would spend hours in the 
“ fencing-room practising alone.” Unpleasant as were the associa- 
tions of the room, Miss Dashwood and ber lover Jack used to meet 
there secretly by moonlight, or no light. They were well aware 
that “at any moment the panel might unclose to admit her 
father”; and plenty of panel-work is done, quite in the fearless 
old fashion. Jack is an outlaw from the house, which is full of 
fast pro‘essional beauties. The party includes a statesman, Mr. B., 
*of advanced age, who is always “steadying bimself by the waist 
of the nearest lady” or converting pretty milkmaids, “ and has sent 
word that, if he is very deeply engaged, he may not be home 
to-night.” This frivolous old butterfly has a mysterious dark 
brown secretary, Mr. Velasquez, and, what with slipping buttons 
off foils and forging letters and cheques, and having masqued balls 
on the ice, and “ wearing the exact evening dress of Henry Irving 
in the Corsican Brothers,” what with these diversions and disap- 
ring through panels, and “ muttering ‘ Fool!’” and hidin 
focters in helmets, and flirting with other people’s wives, a g 
deal of space is covered. “Courage, friends, I see land ahead,” 
says Socrates in the Republic, a good —_ pages from the end. 

e see land ahead when Miss Mathers makes a lady discover the 
secret of a crime by # vision in which she sees the fencing-room, 
the foil, the suicide, and all the rest of it enacted before her very 
eyes. This device for untying the knot of the fiction can hardly 
be called original, and something of the sort is introduced in 
Called Back. But Miss Mathers’s chief claim to originality, per- 
haps, is founded onher style. “The woman below—that syllabub 


in petticoats, that froth in tulle, thinks not only to take your place | « 


in my heart, Tita, but to sit down by my hearth as a wife.” Per- 
haps no one but Miss Mathers would have thought of making a man 
describe a lady as “that froth in tulle.” Nor, perhaps, would a 
less daring author have made a farmer's wife talk thus of ‘ Mr. B.,” 
the “ great statesman” of the novel, “with eyes like gimlets, and 
his trousers trodden into rags at his heels, to come round my Dolly 
like as he was courting her, and he an old gentleman who ought 
to be saying ers for himself or for the country he’s tried to be 
the ruin of, ere the intention is very broad, and, apart from 
questions of the ruin of the country (which are all very well in 
their place), the ruin of farmers’ daughters ought not to be lugged 
into romance in this particular fashion. But among all its sliding 
panels, slipping buttons, frisky matrons, avenging children, and 
other tedious waggeries, Miss Mathers’s novel has one merit. The 


* Found Out. By Helen Mathers. London: Warne & Co. 1885. 
— Missing Man, By H. Sutherland Edwards, London: Remington & 

1885. 

The March of the Strikers. By John A. Bevan, M.D. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1885. 


mottoes of the chapters are from the old Scotch ballads, and in- 
a pleasant to meet, like wells of water in a sandy desert 
of trash. 

Of The Missing Man we fear it must be said, as of the persons 
in Koko’s list, that ‘‘ he never would be missed, he never would be 
missed,” if Mr. Sutherland Edwards left him in the obscurity of 
the last century. The Missing Man was Lord Pontefract, or else 
it was John Robson; we are not quite certain. Lord Robson— 
we mean Lord Pontefract—but he might be called the Mixed 
Man instead of the Missing Man—was an unfortunate nobleman 
many years ago. He married (beneath him) a lady whom we can 
only calla Minx. Her mother was a ballet-girl, and the daughter 
no better, though not in the profession, The married pair dwelt 
at the Hurst till Lord Pontefract went to Jamaica to look after 
his sugar estates, Then, just as happened in the ancient lyric 
when “the Sultan went to Ispahan,” so in the case of Lord 
Pontefract “ his wife calied in a nice young man ”—a barrister— 
“ to come to tea in her divan.” By way of hiding her offence, she 
disguised her lover as a gamekeeper, an official with whom a lady 
is naturally accustomed to associate freely without provoking 
comment. Lord Pontefract was sent for by his housekeeper (who 
could not endure such carryings-on), but the nobleman was ship- 
wrecked. By an unusual piece of luck, he was thrown on shore 
alive, near Krighton, and very near his own home, After an 
interview with his old nurse, who seized the opportunity to expire, 
he very naturally went for the gamekeeper. He did not find him 
where he expected—“he could see, resting on the pillow, two 
heads. He was furious!” But one of them was his little girl's 
head, and the other was Lady Pontefract’s. His lordship then 
“rushed out like a madman as he was.” Meeting one Robson, 
who had been wrecked with him, Lord Pontefract swopped identi- 
ties with his companion in mis ortune, and then rescued “a youn 
girl who was running towards him pursued by an enormous bull. 

How often has the reader of fiction been pursued by that 
enormous bull! Thisis he that chased the Bride of Lammermoor, 
that Johnny Eames rescued the Earl from, that paws the air in 
Verdant Green. Yet once more the undaunted animal pursues a 

oung girl in The Missing Man, and is put to flight by a lunatic 
ord with a walking-stick. The bull is shot, and the insane 
hereditary legislator is put to bed, and perhaps that is enough to say 
about The Missing Man. Except for the incident of the enormous 
bull, = certainly displays originality, not always fortunately 
directed. 

America seems to be in a Socialist mood. The new novels are 
all about strikes, which are wholly unlike our pale English institu- 
tions. In America it seems that when men are on strike they 
burn and destroy the property and attempt to take the lives of the 
employers of labour. Dr, Bevan has published a Shilling Dreadful 
about the hardships of the labourer's life in America; about the 
amazing corruptions and iniquity of his employers; and, finally, 
about his great and glorious revolt, and triumph over the local 
militia, As 500,000 men charge a regiment at ove rush, th 
easily get the better of their enemies. Perhaps it may be difficult 
to handle 500,000 men so as to make them all charge at once, in a 
city street. But it must have been an imposing scene when “ me | 
rush up to the cannons’ mouth, and from the hoarse throats of h 
a million incensed men came the universal cry, ‘Bring De 
Gramph to justice.’” De Grumph is a millionaire, and deserves 
all he gets. The 500,000 “leap like one man on De Grumph, 
Major Dash, and his artillerists,” and finally exterminate a +A 
ment of U.S. Militia. The leader then freely gave each of the 
500,000 a plot of land, rent free, and thus ended, for the 
time, the March of the Strikers, and the great American 
Social Revolution. As the relations of labour and capital are a 
serious topic, and as the sufferings of the very poor are a sad 
topic, it seems a pity to make them ludicrous in the manner of 
Dr. Bevan. Doubtless his intentions are excellent; he declares it 
in his preface. But, as the Mikado observes when his oe 
unconsciously compass the death of the heir to the throne, “ That’s 
the pathetic part of it. There's not a word about ‘a mistake’ or 
‘not knowing’ or ‘not having a notion.’” According to em 
street-fighting in America is not improbably a near event. It can 
hardly be managed as in the description given in The Strikers’ 
March, and 500,000 men, however “ whole-souled,” will be mis- 
taken if they hope to with one rush in a public square. 
Asa sample of the author's style, we quote this truly amazing 
sentence :— 

“Now, lookee here, that giggling over there in the corner,” as a 
— of pretty but pale-faced girls in whom by these scenes a sense of the 

udicrous had been awakened, and who were evidently impressed with what 
a fool he was making of himself in thinking that they were admiring him, 
when in fact they were _ to laugh outright at the comic look of his 
nose, which had been twi by Dame Nature in one of her spiteful fits, or 
by an ynlucky blow, into the shape of a corkscrew, 

We do not expect too much from a Shilling Dreadful ; but a verb 
in the sentence and the comforts of an apodosis might be included 
for the money. 


PSYCHOLOGY.* 


NY one who cared to undertake the easy, if somewhat un- 
grateful, task of demonstrating the futility of philosophy 
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might find matter enough for his purpose in the two books that 
lie before us. Two writers, equally candid and honest, equally 
determined to treat their subject in a perfectly scientific way, are 
brought to conclusions the most opposite about the most mo- 
mentous of all questions. In this first volume of Rosmini’s 
Psychology we have the Italian philosopher's proof, or rather 
proofs, of the immortality of the human sou fs which 
seemed to him convincing and irrefragable. To the American 
writer these proofs would be mere “sounds without clear and 
— signification.” Here is his dogmatically agnostic con- 
usion :— 

Now when death occurs, to the outside world there cease all indications 
of consciousness, and we have nothing in the way of evidence of what has 
become of the conscious mind with which we were familiar. We know 
what becomes of the body ; we can trace its disintegration and dissolution, 
but we can trace no further disintegration nor dissolution of consciousness, 
Make what supposition we will, we have not one scintilla of evidence 
on which to base it. All we can say is that we have no knowledge or ex- 
perience of mind save in correspondence with a living organism. This is 
the end of our knowledge, therefore, with respect to the disintegration and 
dissolution of states of consciousness. Further science saith not ; further 
philosophy saith not, except it may be the self-styled philosophy of some 
of those who feign a knowledge where they have none by making “a 
noise with sounds, without clear and distinct signification.” 

What makes the conflict seem more hopeless is, that between the 
standpoints whence these two writers have observed the self-same 
facts, the distance is small as compared with that which often 
divides one school of philosophers from another. They have in 
common atleast some notable dislikes. All systems that are based 
on or developed out of Kant’s Kritik were no vainer to Rosmini 
than they are to Mr. Thompson. If in the eyes of the one they 
bore the fatal marks of a pantheism hardly to be distinguished 
from atheism, in the eyes of the other they are but verbal jugglery 
hardly worth a passing notice. But unfortunately in metaphysics 
(and both our authors, though psychology is their subject-matter, 
deal largely in what would in this country be called metaphysics) 
an agreement to differ from third persons does not imply an agree- 
ment for <= other purpose. 

Mr. D. G. Thompson is, we believe, an American lawyer. 
From a dedication of his book “ to the illustrious memory of Sir 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford,” we learn that he is a 
kinsman of that “ philosopher, statesman and benefactor of man- 
kind, a t prophet, who, while living, was not without honour 
save in his own country, and upon whom dead that praise justly 
due to a merit almost unrivalled among American men of science 
has been but tardily and incompletely bestowed both by his own 
family and his countrymen at large.” This dedication and a too 
modest preface in which Mr. Thompson ascribes what is good in 
his book to the influence of John Mill, Dr. Bain, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, prepares us for a thoroughly English work. Nor are we 
disappointed ; for, though Mr. Thompson has much to say that is 
all his own, still he is distinctly a member of what some years 
might have been called the dominant English school of philo- 
sopliy. The deference that he pays to John Mill and even to 
James Mill must make his book seem rather old-fashioned to 
those who are watching the rapid movement (we will beg no 
question by saying progress) of English thought. He c'ampions 
“the experience philosophy” against “the intuitional philosophy ” 
in a manner which reminds us of the days when the young 
Mill went up against Dr. Whewell, and it would now require 
some hardihood for any Englishman who values his peace to 
throw into an undefended foot-note such a statement as “ James 
Mill's exposition of the ambiguity of the copula is most admi- 
rable.” In the course of an interesting illustration he tells us 
by chance that he reads Aristotle, Locke, Hartley, Hamilton, 
Bain, Spencer, Lewes, Taine, Hodgson. The list may have been 
long enough to serve its turn without the addition of other names, 
but the omission of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant is noticeable, for it 
is a small indication of a disposition to ignore the really great 
difficulties which lie before “ the experience philosophy.” Partly, 
as itseems to us, under the influence of Mr. Spencer, partly moved 
by his own strong common sense, Mr. Thompson makes such large 
concessions to the natural man who wants, or thinks that he 
wants, a material world quite independent of his own or any one 
else’s sensations or thoughts, that his right to speak in the name 
of “the philosophy of experience” would hardly have been 
allowed by those who were the first to make that name their 
battle-cry. But reverence for “John Stuart Mill, the ever- 
influencing though unseen friend of boyhood, youth, and man- 
hood,” prevents his thoroughly grasping the fact that he has 
really abandoned some of Mill’s most vital doctrines. This 
almost unconscious departure of the pupil from the ways of the 
master adds to the value of some well-reasoned and original 
arguments about the nature of Belief and other topics. In his 
ethical chapters, however (Mr. Thompson in his thousand pages 
has a great deal to say about much that cannot be calléd psy- 
chology, physiology, for example, logic, and ethics), he shows 
himeel? a very loyal —_— of “the experiential” as opposed 
to “the intuitional” school—that is to say, he adopts the creed 
which, as some contend, is the only doctrine of morality proper 
to that school—namely, “the good philosophy to which we 
shall always be obliged to return,” Epicureanism, or, as Mr. 
Sidgwick would have us say, empirical egoistic hedonism. He 
cannot accept Mr. Sidgwick’s theory or amplification of Butler’s 
theory concerning the relation of desire to pleasure, and about 
this matter he holds to pure, unadulterated Benthamry. Bentham, 
who at one time had hopes that Count Rumford would let him 


make a code for Bavaria, should be grateful to Count Rumford’s 
kinsman for a good defence of a part of his system which has of 
late years been attacked from many different quarters. 

Rosmini’s Psychology passes, we believe, among his admirers as 
one of the best of his many books. What is now placed before 
English readers is a translation of the first volume, and the rest 
of the work is to follow. Ocrtainly it is matter for some surprise 
that for a quarter of a century after his death his name was known 
in England to none but a select few, and those chiefly the members 
of the religious order, the Institute of Charity, which he founded. 
But within the last three years we have been making up for lost 
time. The book in which Mr. Davidson first called the attentiow 
of his countrymen to the philosopher of Domodossola has already 
been followed by Mr. Macwalter’s elaborate biography, by Canor 
Liddon’s translation of the Five Wounds of Holy Church (which 
probably will long be in England the best known of all Rosmini's 
works), by Mr. Lockhart’s translation of a short critical tract on 
philosophic systems, and lastly by a translation of the Nuovo Sayyio, 
the New Essay on the Origin of Ideas. Like the last-mentioned 
this translation of part of the Psicologia is anonymous, and seem- 
ingly both come from the same able hand, the hand, if we mistake 
not, of one who is connected with Rosmini not only by philosophic 
but also by religious ties. Perhaps it is proposed to turn into 
English ali the main works of the Italian master, and the project 
is one to which we can heartily wish a successful accomplishment. 
Curiosity has now been sufficiently aroused; no one can fail to see 
much that is beautiful in Rosmini’s life of studious thought, of 
saintly self-denial, of reforming zeal; it is not an uninteresting 
problem in the modern history of the Roman Church (a problem 
which orthodox biographers seem rather careful not to solve) why 
one for whom truth and Catholic orthodoxy were essentially the- 
same should have very narrowly escaped from being condemned as 
a disseminator of heresy, and the English student brought up to 
believe that between us and the scholastic metaphysics of the 
middle ages there is an impassable gult, cannot but be puzzled and 
surprised by what seems an attempt to blend the philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas with that of Thomas Reid. In the present 
volume, which treats of the nature, the simplicity, the immortality 
of the soul, the scholastic element in this combination very natur- 
ally prevails. We doubt whether it contains mach that bas not 
elsewhere been said; but materials derived from many sources 
have been fused together in the crucible of a vigorous mind, 
ard the argument is careful, subtle, and guarded. Rosmini holds: 
that all matter is animated, and in some particular his theory 
will bring Leibnitz to the reader's memory. But he is careful at 
once to avoid the pantheistic dangers of the Anima Mundi, 
and at the same time to ward off the objection that what 
proves a man’s soul immortal will prove a dog’s soul immortal 
also. He has to insist very strongly on a difference of kind 
between the sentient and intelligent soul of man and the merely 
sentient soul of the dog. It is needless to say that he is guilt- 
less of any notion that the intelligent soul has been evolved 
in course of time from the sentient soul, and indeed one of his. 
chief argumentative weapons must fall to the ground or be 
turned against him if there be any truth in the Darwinian a 
He has mingled his psychological doctrine with some quaint ol 
world physiology, and important truths are based on a theory 
of spontaneous generation which would now be considered as 
thoroughly unsound. Butif,on the one hand, he is stoutly opposed 
to a natural history of man which sees thought developed out of 
sense, he is no less opposed to an idealism which makes sense nothing, 
save for an intelligent mind. Such an idealism may know of an 
eternal soul, but it guarantees no personal immortality, knows 
nothing of an immortal soul in each individual man which, wher 
freed from the body, must live through all time according to its 
deserts. It was a difficult middle course to steer, and to us it 
seems that Rosmini, in anxious desire to keep clear of Kant and 
Fichte and Hegel (there is a touch of Italian patriotism as well as 
of Ultramontane Catholicism in his dread of the all-devouring 
German whirlpool), has brought his theory dangerously near the 
rocks of modern physical science. Those rocks, it is true, have 
only become plainly apparent since he wrote, but a less candid and 
single-minded controversialist might have guessed their where- 
abouts and avoided them. Qn the whole, we are inclined to 
believe that, in escaping the censures of the Church, Rosmini’s 
system had good fortune ; but we are glad that earnest Catholics, 
proud to call themselves by his name, hold a different opinion, and 
mavifest that opinion by zealously propagating his philosophic 
creed, for an interesting fact in the history of modern philosophy 
that creed most undoubtedly is. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


[RE Queen of the Moors, though not in any way remarkable, is 

pleasantly and easily, rather too easily, written. We do not 
know that mastery of slang is absolutely necessary to vigour of style.. 
The first volume is mainly occupied with the merits and doings of 
dogs and horses ; but human interests are developed afterwards in 
a higher degree than the beginning leads one to expect. The story 
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back to the days of Waterloo, and the scene is laid in 
moor—a region dear to the author, who dwells on its peculiar 
advantages with considerable facility and picturesqueness, not 
omitting to mention the fact that “everybody seems a stone better 
there than elsewhere,” in some cases perhaps a doubtful benefit. 

Cecil Oalmady, an orphan, and the acknowledged “ Queen of 
the Moors,” is a pleasant character, more given to expressing 
herself by deeds than by words. As the writer carefully informs 
us, she is neither fast nor horsey, ones thoroughbred, and, to 
use her own expression, “as game asa pebble.” This young lady 
—rather rashly, one would think—contrives to fall passionately in 
love with a French captain confined in Dartmoor Prison, whose 
fellow-captives she is accustomed to visit with gifts. Fortunately 
her affection is returned, in spite of an almost utter absence of 
opportunities for improving the acquaintance on either side. Ina 
general attempt to escape from the prison Captain Arnaud is left 
outside the walls with the inevitable sprained ankle, and there 
discovered by Cecil, who, with the help of devoted attendants, 
conveys him to her house. By the time she has nursed him 
through a severe illness the way is clear for a proposal, which 
devolves on Cecil, as the yo Frenchman is too chivalrous to 
ask her to share the fortunes of a broken-down soldier. 

The story of the escape of the prisoner, his concealment, and the 
search of the house by Cecil’s would-be lover, the commandant, is 
amusing and effective. The interest of the tale ends with Cecil's 
private marriage and departure for France with her husband. 
Arnaud’s pny ap decline and death seem rather a needless 
catastrophe, as the conception of the story so far has been bright 
and cheerful. 

There are several pleasant minor characters not far departing 
from the usual standards. We cannot but feel a liking for 
Gunhilda, probably because we seem tv have met with her before. 
The untimely fate of the beautiful fisher-girl with whom Frank, 
joint hero of the book, falls in love after his refusal by Cecil is 
the most pathetic scene of the story. As for Frank himself, 
with whose exact weight and build Mr. Adye favours us, the 
most interesting trait in his character is a faculty for making a 

meal under whatever circumstances—rejection by his lady- 
ve, consciousness of having just killed a man, or the battle of 
Witter Price Gerald is a pleasant tale, fi he perusal of which 
i ice’s isa , from t of which a 
delicate and nervous system need fear no undue excitement. If the 
necessity of extending novels to the orthodox three volumes were 
not so evidently a moral obligation with authors, this work might 
have been considerably condensed without detracting from the in- 
terest, Parts of Theo's love story are simply and prettily told. She 
herself is the most distinctive character in the book, a girl endowed 
with much beauty, and a fair proud profile, also abundance of 
brown flame in her eyes when she is interfered with. She has a 
taste for s tion; but as there is no one in the novel able or 
willing to discuss metaphysics with her, this quality is not intru- 
sive. Gerald, the hero, is fresh and natural, though he does not 
profess to be heroic, and perhaps, as there was no stronger character 
available, Theo did the test for herself in marrying him. Some of 
the details of their calamities in Africa might have been spared. 
Hagh North, the rejected lover, would be interesting in his 
devotion to Theo if he were less of a prig. Of the other charac- 
ters, old Lady Redcliff is the most refreshing ; the rest have in 
them more or less of the lay figure—generally more. 

The Prettiest Womanin Warsaw is a story chiefly made up of 
the ig ay and difficulties surrounding a jealous husband, Prince 
Niko, who is very jealous indeed, and a villain who is very 


villanous indeed, and makes love indiscriminately to Prince Niko’s . 
Wanda, and her beautiful sister. Wanda is an actress, and, , 


ing tired of her husband's unreasonable suspicion, she employs 
her dramatic talent to revenge herself on him, and professes to 
fall violently in love with t 
really feels the most intense repugnance—but there is no knowi 
what people will do in novels. She carries out her scheme so 
that Prince Niko murders Demetri, and departs, leaving the blame 
to rest on Zadwiga, the younger sister, to whose lot it falls, 
with the help of an old attendant, to bury the dead body under 
the li oor, The real assassin, however, returns on find~ 
ing his sister-in-law is accused of murder (it was really not 
her fault that she was innocent, for she had tried to assassinate 
Demetri herself) and confesses to the crime. This is a sad state 
of things; but it ends happily. Niko is spared from the conse- 
quences of his guilt by the intercession of his relatives, on the 

und that the extremely bad character ‘of Demetri made it 

udable for the enraged husband to stab him. Meanwhile, in the 
enthusiasm caused by these a Sn Wanda is reconciled, 
and we suppose that Prince Niko, having experienced the disasters 
i m his jealousy, never assassinates any one else, 
is lovable in the beginning; but her dramatic skill leads 
her rather too far. Zadwiga, also an actress, but less liable to be 
carried away by the spirit of theatricals in private life, behaves 
throughout with perfect propriety, if we except her quite jus- 
tifiable attempt to stab the villain y just before Niko comes up and 
takes the matter out of her hands, One wonders, though, whether 
it is usual for Polish girls to repair to the church every day, 
and pray, by the hour together, that some one may love them 
fervently, with “a sentiment that will equal their ideal of love,” 
and whether Zadwiga, once having settled in England, was able to 
introduce this custom. The description of the life of the two girls 
in Warsaw, both before and after Wanda’s iage, is pleasant 
and natural enough; it is after a wider experience of life that 


‘the sole student of Coptic archxol 


villain, Demetri, for whom she, 


Niko develops the passion for assassination, and another passion 
for gambling. rwise, we are informed, he is generous and 
noble. One wishes they had remained in Warsaw, remote from 
cards, daggers, and other sources of emotional excitement; but then 
where would have been the novel? The general lesson of the 
volume seems more or less to justify things which some players do 
not like to have said about the stage. If an actress of tragedy or 
melodrama will be so conscientious an artist as to practise melo- 
drama and tragedy in real life, what will a lady who plays in 
Divorgons do? She will show as much abandon as the would-be 
leading lady in Nicholas Nickleby, and then what becomes of the 
morality of the stage ? 


COPTIC CHURCHES.* 


to bis pilgrimage to the Coptic 
churches south of the city. Yet, when he has seen them, he 
goes back knowing as little about them as before he went. They 
are catalogued rather than described in Murray; and many years 
ago Mr. Greville Chester did his best to call attention to them in 
& paper or two read at meetings of the Archeological Institute. 
But nothing very scientific was done. The visitor remained in 
his pine state of ignorance as to the meaning of what he saw 
at Babloon or Dair Abu-’s-Sifain or Kasr-ash-Shammah ; and 
when he asked where anything could be learned as to the 
history, the antiquity, the ritual of these strange cells and crypts 
and little dark chapels, echo only answered “ Where?” It 
cannot be said that the older antiquities of Egypt occupied 
the mind of the English student to the exclusion of Coptic 
archeology, because, until Mr, Flinders Petrie arose to take 
away our reproach, English travellers for many years back were 
remarkable at. once for their ignorance of Egyptology and for 
their strange theories as to the Pyramids. This is the more curious 
because, as Mr. Butler well says, in a past generation it was an 
English scholar who first made a Coptic grammar. Tattam’s 
Coptic Lexicon was published at the Oxford University Press in 
1836, and other works as lately as 1852. But Tattam was, for 
the time at least, the last of a long line of Oxford students of 
Coptic. In the seventeenth century an Oxford clergyman named 
Huntington visited Egypt, and brought back not only the celebrated 
tablet of Shery, the oldest monument yet found, but some Coptic 
ege, was on the point of bringing out a Coptic New Testament, 
with a Latin translation and notes, when he died in 1675. 
Bishop Fell invited Edward,a Coptic scholar from Cambri 
to complete Marshall’s task, but his attention was devoted to 
Lexicon. In 1716 Wilkins, a German by birth, despite his 
name, published a Coptic and Latin Testament at the expense 
of the University. During the rest of the eighteenth century 
there was a constant succession of Coptic students in Eng- 
land; but, with the exception of Tattam, the present century 
can boast of none until now, and there are probably in the 
whole of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin not three professors 
who can read hieroglyphics, and not four who know anything 
of Coptic, The literature of the Copts, so far as it has 
been investigated by Mr. Butler, is exclusively religious, yet 
the Bible exists only in an imperfect form. There are, however, 
many volumes of hagiology, sermons, and homilies; and there is — 
much of extreme interest, especially to the student of ritual, to be 
learnt from them. Mr. Butler deserves the thanks of his fellow- 
Oxonians for taking up the thread thirty years lying idle. So far, 
at least, he has things almost his own way, for he is, at Oxford, 
; but his book is sure to 
create an audience for itself, and both to stir up and stimulate 
inquiry. Sir John » some two centuries ago, wrote a 
book to prove that the Jewish ceremonial was borrowed from. 
oho and after pp de jn Butler’s work, one rises with a 
feeling that the ritual of the Latin Church cannot be very remotely 
descended from the same source. But Mr. Butler indulges in 
no theories. He deals only with facts, and it will be found that 
he has put them forward with admirable skill, in clear unstudied 
language. The difficulty we have to encounter in reviewing his 
two handsome volumes is that so much in them will be absolutely 
new to the English reader and that opening anywhere at random 
one comes curious, and worthy of 
quotation. training this temptation for present we ma 
The first volume is mainly topographical; the second mainl 
ritualistic, Mr. Butler commences with a dissertation on Coptic 
churches in general, and then describes those in the neighbourhood 
of Cairo in detail, Mr. Butler is one of the few English writers 
who transliterates Arabic words on an intelligible system, His 
greatest difficulty has been to indicate their spelling so that the 
scholar may recognize them. The article with him is always “ al,” 
and he does not write “ Esneh” or “ El Khargeh,” but “ Asnah” 
and “Al Khargah.” The Copts of the present day speak Arabic 
exclusively, and in their services, though the ancient language is 
used, it is, like the Latin of the Romanists, not understood by the 
ple and seldom by the priest ; but a translation is always recited 
immediately afterwards, in which respect most of us will consider 
the Coptic usage superior to the Roman. On the binding of each 
volume Mr. Butler has placed the appropriate dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, in beautiful Arabic writing, which the Copts engrave on 
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vessels intended for the use of the Church, “ Reward, O Lord, him 
who has toiled, in the Kingdom of Heaven!” 

Among the buildings described are some which have hitherto 
escaped notice; and we may take as a specimen what he 
says of one of them, the “ Dair al Banat,” literally the Con- 
vent of the Daughters, or Girls—Mr. Butler says “ Maidens”; 
one of his few slips—an institution so little known that Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson positively asserts that there are no nunneries 
in modern Egypt. Mr. Butler, however, found it and was 
mitted to enter. It is hidden away behind the churches of Abu- 
’s-Sifain and Anba Shanudah, which are both within an enclosure, 
that Mr. Butler well describes as “a walled oasis in the desert of 
dust and potsherds which stretches for miles south of Cairo; no 
wheeled thing ever enters there, and its peace is unbroken by any 
stir and clamour of life or noise of the world.” The lane opens 
out a little way beyond the churches into a narrow passage, 
through which a few turns bring one to the outer door. Thence 
a straight dark passage leads to the inner door, which is barred 
and bolted :— 

A few gentle taps will bring the portress. “Who is there?” and 
“Open” are the usual question and answer; she opens, and stands shyly, 
with a corner of her veil drawn over her mouth. Permission to enter is 
readily given by the mother superior—a tali and rather comely matron, 
who receives one with a frank smile of welcome. Just at the entrance, in 
a recess to the right, lies a very pretty well, with a windlass above, and 

itcher- and other water vessels scattered about in charming disorder. 

o the left is the small but beautiful courtyard of the convent over- 
shadowed by a fine tall nabuk or zizyphus tree, which rises near the well 
and mounts in a sweeping curve into the midst of the court ; higher up its 
branches spread out, and their graceful leaves brush against the upper 
windows. The east face of the court is formed by a large open screen of 
woodwork, with two circular steps leading up to an open doorway with tall 
folding-doors in the centre, 
Mr. Butler next describes the interior and the oratory with its 
curious pictures, and then tells of drinking coffee with the Mother 
Superior, 
who does not disdain the formality of a cigarette, though the nuns 
apparently are not given to the practice of smoking. Against the wall 
opposite is a large and beautiful old bench ; on this three or four damsels are 
sitting, or squatting, with modest eyes downcast on their embroidery. They 
are clad in the ordinary black Arab dress, but wear no veils ; their wrists 
are circled with bangles or bracelets of massive silver; they wear also 
necklets of silver or gold, beads or brass, and earrings and anklets. Their 
quiet, shy, incurious manner, and the tranquil smile about their lips, 
denote admirably the peaceful anchorite retirement of their lives. 

We cannot quote any more; but the reader will see with what 
a deiicate touch Mr. Butler paints his pictures, and how much 
they remind us of a Karl Miiller or a Lewis. It seems that this 
convent is for the reception of any young girl left resourceless and 
helpless, and of widows. There are two other nunneries in Cairo. 
Mr. Butler describes carefully and minutely every church he 
visited, and among them finds much that is interesting and 
curious, Of the style in which this part of the book is written 
we must make one specimen suffice, passing reluctantly many 
attractive passages :— 

The mosque of Zainum at Abidin, which lies among the rubbish 
mounds eat of Mari Mina,and is built upon the site of a very early 
Christian church, still contains an extremely fine doorway and door of 
black basalt, once the entrance to the church. One jamb was originally a 
separate piece, while the other jamb and the round arch were formed of a 
single stone, like a J reversed. A crack now divides them ; but the door, 
still uninjured, is a ponderous rectangular slab—8 in. thick—which swings 
on its own pivots. 

Even among the wonders of Egypt this unique door, which may 
once have given entrance to the treasury of a Pharaoh, is worthy 
of remark, and, no doubt, since Mr. Butler’s discovery, will attract 
many visitors, The first — —— _ some notes on 
the churches of Upper Egypt, but they are very fragmentary. A 
whole book might’ be written on those in the neighbourhood of 
Luxor alone. 

The second volume opens with chapters on the Coptic altar, the 
Eucharistic vessels and altar furniture, the furniture of the church 
and the ovclesiastical vestments, A very interesting chapter, 
necessarily too brief, is devoted to an account of the books and 
literature of the Copts, followed by two on the Sacraments, and 
a very curious collection of legends of the saints brings the volume 
to aclose. Each volume hasan index to itself, so that while the 
first will form a guide, the second may be left for consultation after a 
visit. The illustrations are drawn by the author, by his friend Mr. 
Henry Middleton, the well-known antiquar, , aud by Dean Butcher, 
the English chaplain at Cairo. Tae plans are models of accuracy 
and clearness, and thecutting has been carefully and skilfully done. 
Some of the little vignettes are most charming. The plan of the 
famous Rowan fortress is a great addition to our knowledge. 
Hitherto it appears to have been but half explored, though so 
much has been written about it. No plans or details of the 
convents in the western desert have ever been published before. 
In every case Mr. Butler gives the names of altar furniture and 
church implements both in Arabic and Coptic, which has not been 
done before, many of the words being new even to Arabic 
scholars, aud not occurring in the principal dictionaries. In this 

of the second volume Mr. Butler has not been contented to 
deal with Coptic rites alone, but has made his treatise thoroughly 
comparative, aud has given the correspondence or contrast not 
merely with the old English and other Western customs, but also 
with those of the Greek, Syrian, Armenian, and other Eastern 
churches. ‘This must have been the most laborious portion of his 
task. If we have a fault to find, it is that the printing, especially 
of the woodcuts, is hardly worthy of such an elaborate work or of 


the Clarendon Press. Few visitors to Cairo will omit to provide 
themselves with volumes which add so much to the pleasure and 
information of the sightseer. The Copts, as a people, are almost 
as interesting as the Jews. The time must come when they will 
reassume some of their ancient political importance in Egypt; 
yet, till Mr. Butler's book appeared, it would have been extremely 
difficult to find anything that told of them, of their customs, of 


their traditions, or of their religion. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES.* 


HE Life of Edward Miall has at least one merit—it is am 
excellent occasion for exercising the virtue of mag- 

nanimity. An honest man doubtless, and by no means destitute 
of a certain demagogic ability, the late Mr. Miall did harm enough 
in his life to provoke a somewhat heavy retribution. He revived 
the most pestilent of English funguses in public life—the political 
Dissenter ; he did a great deal, as some mournful Nonconformists 
now admit, to deprive English Dissent of its one virtue—a nar- 
row but single-minded piety ; and in his hot-headed and bitter 
jealousy of a clergy better educated and of higher social position 
than his own class he showed a complete ignorance of the way 
in which he and his played and play into the hands of the enemies. 
of religion. It was alwost impossible that any candidly written 
biography of him should not exhibit these glaring faults clearly ; 
and the present biography certainly does this. But it is the work 
of a son, and of a son who has written without, it would seem, 
any other purpose than that of doing what he conceives justice to 
his father's memory. Mr. Henry Richard, M.P. (who seems to 
be haunted by a curious guignon in the matter of biography 
writing, for, if we mistake not, he had to resign the Life of Cobden 
into the hands of Mr. John Morley), was to have written it, but 
did not owing to his Parliamentary duties, Mr. Arthur Miall’s 
opinions of his father are of course sacred, and his book, tho 
unambitiously written, will doubtless be a sufficient record of 
facts of the career he describes. Despite the temptation which 
the book offers to the drawing of a complete picture of this mild- 
minded minister of a religion of peace, we shall content ourselves. 
with a single quotation. This was the fashion after which in 
1838 the Rev. Mr. Miall, then a working Independent minister, 
addressed a congregation from the pulpit :— 

Their system [that of a State Church) scorns to ask support—it seizes 
it without ceremony. Ignorant of the rights of conscience, it profanely 
tramples them in the dust. . . . Its power ultimately resides not in its owm 
intrinsic charms, but in those darkest dens of bigotry and oppression— 
Ecclesiastical Courts. It drowns the sweet. voice of heavenly truth in the 
din of its own vociferous clamour for support. Its ee is all grinding 
and destructive. Its means and appliances all smell of the earth earthy. 
Backed by this obtrusive and scowling champion Christianity is compelled 
to bear the curse of the oppressed and the jeer of the infidel; is taunted 
as the child of priestcraft and the deceiving mistress only of fools. 

Mr. Miall had earlier described true Christianity as being 
“mild as the dew which distils upon the new-mown grass,” & 
happy phrase for his own style of controversy. 

A very different book is the ree of Charles Bray, 
which the author seems to have carefully compiled, printed, and 
corrected during the last years of his life, which he finished 
dictating a conclusion last September, and which has been iss 
since his death on October 5, 1884. The treatment which it has 
received from most reviewers, who have simply extracted or sum- 
marized a passage relating to George Eliot, seems a little harsh. 
It is, moreover, unwise as well as harsh, for if ‘homme sensuel 
moyen who has a tendency to autobiography finds that his notices 
of celebrated people induce ae of himself he is very likely to- 
omit them. But independently of this prudential consideration, 
Mr. Bray deserved, though he was scarcely great, some attention. 
A person of the name of Maccall (whom we have somewhere 
heard of, we think, as holding a poor opinion of —o a 
review of a book of Mr. Bray's, “ Fitly art thou called Bray, m 
worthy friend! Verily thou brayest in fashion unexampled. 
This Mr. Bray quotes, not ill-humouredly, which is of itself suffi- 
cient to show the injustice of the Maccallian innuendo, But we 
are mess 4 to think that the public were not wholly wrong in 
paying but little attention to the book which provoked this un- 
mannerly reviewer. They took twenty years to buy an edition of 
another book of Mr. Bray's, and we do not know that they were 
wrong there either. From the somewhat abundant i 
here given of his meditations, Mr. Bray seems to have been one of 
those persons whose philosophical goodwill is very much greater 
than their philosophical power, and who manfully try to think for 
themselves without ever exactly managing it. But, in the first 
place, he knew many interesting people, and was concerned in 
some interesting things. His acquaintance with George Eliot has 
been referred to, and for some time his house at Coventry seems 
to have been a kind of phrontisterton for the Midland counties. 
He gives an account at first hand of Owen's quaint adventure at. 
Harmony Hall and of the birth of Primo Communis Flitcroft and 
of other matters connected therewith with a kind of humorous 
simplicity which is decidedly engaging. Indeed this combination 

of simplicity and humour marks the whole book, sometimes one 
quality and sometimes another predominating. , Mr. 
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Bray appears to have been a philosopher, if not in the proper 
sense, at any rate in the popular. He tells us that at one time of 
his life he had 1,200/. a year, then 800/., and lastly 400/. or less, 
and that the less his income became the happier he found himself. 
Possibly this is all humbug, and Mr. Bray was only an accom- 
plished disciple of Pecksniff. But, if this be so, he was a very 
accomplished disciple. 

We have, however, as yet only distantly hinted at the peculi- 
arity which makes the book specially interesting. Mr. Bray, like 
his better known connexions the Hennells, and like George Eliot, 
the friend, and, so to speak, convert of the fumily, was a Free- 
thinker of the sentimental-Deist class, after having been, like 
most such persons, for a time a devotee of a narrow and rather 
Evangelical type of orthodoxy. His book illustrates both the 
genesis of this kind of Freethinking and also its intellectual cha- 
racter better than almost any other of which we can think. Mr. 
Bray had either too much naiveté or too much honesty to conceal 
the exact history of his charge of views, He could not work in 
astronomy and geology with the Bible. It was dreadful to him 
to think of God walking “ in the cool of the evening” (the italics 
are not ours). He knocked his head WMdrously against the old, 
old stone wall of freedom and foreknowledge. It seemed to Mr. 
Bray that, “ According to Natural Law, which of course is God's | 


Jaw, the highest virtue—i.e. that which brings most good to out || 


race—is justice; and it is not at all probable that God's direct 
dealing with us should be based upon such a manifest breach 
of it.” This evidently appeared to Mr. Bray whut is vulgarly 
called a “ clincher”; yet any impartial logician could point out 
at least four fatal paralogisms in it. He could not find more 
evidence of inspiration in the Scriptures than in the sacred | 
writings of other races. There was much in Christ’s doctrine that 
‘he could not accept. And so on, and so on. In other words, 
Mr. Bray, having, like many other less ingenuous and straight- | 
forward persons, submitted Religion in general, and Christianity | 
in particular, to criteria which Religion in general, and Chris- 
‘tianity in particular, expressly reject as not applicable, discovered 
with much travail and yroaning that thev do not apply. Having 
assumed that the profess-dly supernatural must accord with the 
professedly natural, he tound out that it does not. Having applied 
a certain key to a certain lock which bears written on it in letters 
of adamant, “That key does not tit me,” he quarrelled with the 
fuck and pronounced it no lock at all. The thing is common 
enough, but it is rarely exhibited with so little pretension or 
-ollence. 

This is the first stage of Freethinkers of Mr. Bray's kidney, and 
it is nearly invariable. The second is more diverse, but sufficiently 
aniform in general character. Mr. Bray started fresh in the 
spiritual life at the age of about twenty-four with a theory of 
Necessity, a vague belief in the existence and goodness of God 
(he let the criteria lie idle there), and a full acceptance of the 
“Moral Law, but entirely free from what are called, we believe, 
in non-religious circles the “shackles of dogma.” Now the 
conduct of the human race in such cases is almost invariable, It 
goes and gets more shackles, and very carefully abstains from 
applying the files and pincers to them. Further, these shackles 
“are nearly always the same. Phrenology, Meswerism, Spiritualism, 
belief in the supernatural effects of Art, in the divinity of Science, 
ain the eternal and deductive truth of Evolution, in the “ choir 
‘invisible”—in short, in any form of bogie and any form of fetish 
‘that happens not to be distinctly identical with “ dogma.” Mr. 
Bray suited himself moderately, but promptly, with these shackles, 
His ¢choOpyoxeia, for instance, did not quite run to Spiritualism. 
But he became a mighty phrenologist before the Lord, and was 
quite convinced that “the Soul of each and the God of all 
worked wonderfully varied but invariable effects through the 
‘machinery” of bumps. Let us, however, not be too hard on 
Phrenology, according to which science, it seems, Mr. Gladstone's 
organ of conscientiousness is very small. The worst of it is 
‘that one need not be a phrenologist—but this is digression. Mr. 
Bray has, however, many pleasing phrenological notes, one of 
which states that the late Lord Amberley “ had one of the finest 
coronal — ever seen, and could not live in the moral atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons.” So with phrenology as a sheet- 
anchor, with a little dabbling in Mesmerism and Spiritualism 
_ much, as has been said, of the latter), with plenty of philan- 

pic work (different, of course, from the wicked Christian 
philanthropy of “ helping a fool to avoid the results of his folly”), 
and with a great eal of philosophic reflection on things in 
general, Mr. Bray got through this life very tolerably. As for 
avy other or for such little matters as “ forgiveness of sins,” Mr. 
Bray did not trouble himself. Of forgiveness of sins he thought, 
with a quaint priggishness of paradox very common in his class, 
that all punishment being reformatory, to be absolved from such 
unishment is an injury to the person absolved. To “ praise 
Boa ” Mr. Bray thought a “ pure impertinence.” But it is a relief 
to hear that he “ by 
S*We have carefully avoided ly good 
e have ly avoided any merely y or professional! 
theological tone in this notice of Mr. Bray and his “Apologia. 
Morally, no doubt, he was an excellent imen of his class ; 
intellectually he seems to have been, in another sense, an excellent 
imen of it. His little book contains a considerable admixture 
scattered reflections, quotations, and the like, all very much 
after the fashion of the persons who write to an esteemed weekly 


no means disapproved of the Communion of 


curious and winding Debatable Land of half-thinkers, who have 
just activity enough not to accept blindly, and not vigour enough 
to settle the question of acceptance and dissent. Of this Debat- 
able Land Mr. Charles Bray appears to have been a not undistin- 
guished and a fairly typical inhabitant. 


A HANDBOOK OF SCULPTURE.* 


.HE appearance of Mr. Cady Eaton's Handbook of Sculpture is 

not inopportune, designed as it is as a guide to museums of 
casts. The establishment of such museums has only recently re- 
ceived due attention in this country, though in the United States 
many collections, more or less representative of the history of 
sculpture, have long, existed. The revived interest in English 
sculpture and the sounder, more liberal, views of art education 
now general, must tend to the formation of such museums as that 
recently inaugurated at Cambridge. When collections of casts 
become a feature of provincial centres of art education, the young 
student may admirably qualify himself for the desired sojourn in 
Rome, or Naples, or Florence, and be no longer driven to begin 
“his studies in London for the sake of the British Museum sculp- 
tures; a good cast from the antique being fully as useful for 
educational purposes as its original. 

Mr.,Eaton’s book is something more than a descriptive catalogue 
of the more important examples of Greek and Roman sculpture. 
It embraces criticism and an historical summary, both of neces- 
sity brief. It is based on the Baustvine of the late Professor 
Friederichs, a translation of whose animated descriptions of the 
Berlin Museum casts is combined with those of other authorities. 
While not avoiding criticism, Mr. Eaton takes no controversial 
attitude, and throughout his book description takes precedence of 
criticism, as it always should in a studeu:’s guide. He has sought 
to illustrate the subject by the most vivid descriptions available, 
and has happily abstained from any other form of illustration. 
Anything of the kind, except the most skilful photography, cannot 
but be mischievous or useless; even in drawings more ambitious 
than mere outlines, such as th: se that illustrate various translations 
of Winckelmann, there is little that is of use and much that is 
false. Mr. Katon’s handbook, moreover, is intended for practical 
exposition, to be used in museums; its interpretative force, 
truth, and fulness of its descriptions, the discrimination of the 
author and translator, can only be tested when bearing in mind 
his intentions, As interpretations the notes of Friederichs and 
Froéhner, and such of Mr. ®aton’s of which we are capable of 
forming a judgment, have the merits of truth and lucidity, are not 
over-subtle nor complicated with too ingenious conjecture. At 
the same time, Mr. Featon is far from displaying unquestioning 
faith in Friederichs’s Bausfeine, nor is he a blind follower of 
Winckelmann or Lessing. ‘Ihere is much good sense in his 
observations on the disposition of certain critics towards over- 
refinement and the tendency to regard works of art from 
any standpoint but that of the artist. After summarizing 
various critical views of the Laocoon, including the theories of 
Winckelmann and Lessing, the acute and convincing critique of 
Goethe and Overbeck’s somewhat highly-wrought interpretation, 
Mr. Eaton proceeds to remark on one of the dangers that beset 
young artists :— 

It is possible to destroy wsthetical impressions by a too intent and minute 
study of the object exciting the impression. Let the art-student pursue no 
se gard when the artistic sense has ceased to be primarily and chiefly 
affect If a work of art be not so attractive that its beauty or its 
grandeur excite the desire to know its history, its history will not admi- 
nister to the artistic sense. In German art-criticism there is displayed 
great power of investigation and a wealth sf learning, but there is little 
artistic fervour. The object investigated is secondary, regarded as an object 
to be investigated rather than as one to be enjoyed. The same elaburation of 
investigation is directed to all objects alike. The critics criticize criticism 
with the same persistency with which they study original facts. 

The young student ‘is little likely to derive unmixed benefit 
from a precocious study of the vast literature of art criticism, 
which should better follow an intimate and profound study of the 
noblest examples of art than precede it. The accumulated criti- 
cism of the oon, for instance, or the Venus of Milo, is so 
immense, and the theories expressed are so varied and discordant, 
that the young artist who studies criticism as well as his art must 
needs suffer perplexity. With respect to the special views of art 
critics, he is also liable to attach himself to an individual writer 
or school with the unselfish enthusiasm of youth, if he thus re- 
verses the order of the educational process. On this point Mr. 
Eaton expresses himself with rare plainness of speech. In a note 
on the Hercules torso in the Vatican he refers to certain con- 
—— of Winckelmann as errors, and remarks that such are to 

found in all his writings :— 

Criticism that is replete with error is not to be recommended to the 
student. However delightful Winckelmann may be to one who has know- 
ledge to correct error and taste assured against the beguilements of eloquence, 
as a guide to the young he is as dangerous as Ruskin. 

The implied condemnation of Winckelmann is a trifle too coura- 
geous; he, at least, among German critics should be exce 

from Mr. Eaton's charge, before quoted, of being deficient in 
artistic fervour. If Winckelmann’s works are replete with error, 
the bewildered student may well accept the moral of Mr. Eaton’s 
observation and avoid all criticism whatsoever until he is freed of 


contemporary of ours. Between the great country of the thought- 
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ticeship. There is, however, a salutary truth in 


his artistic a 
r by an awkward and un- 


pren 
Mr. Eaton’s remark, though accom 
deserved censure of Winckelmann. 
It is but fair to add that Mr. Eaton does not obtrude his 
personality, and where he interprets or criticizes it is with no 
dogmatism. His handbook is essentially a compilation, and dis- 
plays praiseworthy research and excellent discrimination, while 

tts completeness and method render it a genuine aid to students. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 

N his Historical Biographies Mr. Gardiner has grouped together 
I the lives of half a dozen notable men wakes | left their 
mark en England’s history. They are intended to be read alter 
the Outlines of English History. They have been chosen, the 
author tells us, from the “middle period of English history— 
that in which the constitution of England ‘was being settled.” 
Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in giving life-like portraits of his 
subjects. He brings out in strong relief the good points of 
each character, but without allowing their unworthy actions 
to pass unnoticed. His heroes are as widely separated by 
diversity of position and of character as they were by the lapse 
of time. Of them all, the first and the last, Simon de Montfort 
and William III., have, perhaps, the strongest claim upon 
the gratitude of Englishmen—Simon for what he attempted, 
William for what he achieved. As Mr. Gardiner points out, 
Simon failed because he lacked that support of the nation which 
was the secret of William’s success, enabling him, as it did, to 
carry out the dictates of his tolerant spirit. He shows how 
Cromwell again, by his want of tolerance, defeated his own aims, 
and thus his life-work died with him. The Black Prince and Sir 
Francis Drake are raised from the rank of mere vulgar heroes, 
famed only for feats of arms, as Mr. Gardiner opens the eyes of his 
young readers to see in the one the supporter of the Commons 
and in the other the typical Englishman, of untiring energy and 
dauntless spirit, true to his duty according to his own code, bis 
idea of duty being loyalty to his sovereign and implacable enmity 
to the Spaniards as his country’s foes. Though devoid of the 
stirring incidents and brilliant exploits which enliven the lives of 
his other heroes, Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in making the life of 
Sir Thomas More the most interesting of them all. No book 
could be better fitted to stimulate young minds to a more extended 
study of history ; while the impartiality of spirit and simplicity of 
style in which it is written make it a most desirable book for 
school or parish lending libraries, where biography is generally the 
form of literature most in request. 

The Complete History of England does not fulfil the promise of 
its title, for the reign of Kdmund Ironside is left out of the text. 
Besides being incomplete it is incorrect. In the first sentence it 
asserts that the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland “ consists 
of three countries in two islands.” Now the number of the 
British Isles amounts to several thousand. Any clever child who 
finds this out from his geography-book will have his faith in the 
Complete History completely overthrown. Perhaps it is as well 
that it should be so, for the writer's mind is either too confused or 
too ignorant to make his work a safe guide for the young. He 
tells how Edward the Confessor “ had just finished a cathedral 
which he called the West Minster, but which is now known as 
Westminster Abbey.” Yet from a foot-note we find that he 
himself knows when and why a church is called a cathedral. We 
wonder how he accounts for St. Peter's having been called a 
minster if it were really a cathedral. Inthe Hundred Years’ War 
a foot-note explains that Charles the Dauphin was so called 
“ because the eldest son of the King of France wore a dolphin as 
the crest of his helmet.” This is an odd inversion of cause and 
effect, for he certainly only bore the crest because he was the 
Dauphin. And in the treaty by which the last independent 
Dauphin resigned his province to the French King, there is no 
stipulation as to which member of the Royal family was to be the 
Dauphin. The title might have been borne by any of the King’s 
sons. It was merely continued usage that led people to think it 
was inseparable from heirship to the throne. The pages of the 
Complete History are sprinkled with pictures. We hope those of 
ancient armour, vessels, and weapons of war are more like the 
originals than the view of the field of Waterloo, in which the turf- 
covered mound, raised as a memento of the battle, looks like a 
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mn block of masonry that might vie in size with the Pyramids 
of heypt. 

The Battles of Newbury occupy so prominent a place in the 
history of the Civil War that Mr. oney’s very careful and 
accurate history of these actions and of the siege of Donnington 
will prove a useful assistant to all students who wish thoroughly 
to understand that difficult period of English history, Now 
that flowery writing has become so much the fashion in his- 
tories of all sorts, it is quite a relief to come on a writer who 
leaves facts to speak for themselves, and who has gathered up 
every scrap of available information that throws light upon his 
subject, both from manuscripts and contemporary printed matter. 
These he gives in the appendix. There are aiso plans of the 
ground and the disposition of the armies, and biographical notices 
of the persons distinguished as leaders on either side. In this, the 
second edition, the general subject has been enlarged so as to take 
away from its local character and connect it more closely with the 
whole drama of the Civil Wars. Some additional plans have been 
also added. We notice, too, that the author has enlarged his 
biographical notice of Sir John Hurry, the weathercock Scot 
who is supposed to be the original of Dugald Dalgetty, and gives 
such particulars of his death as must satisfy the objectors who 
complained that this had not been brought forward with sufficient 
distinctness in the first edition. 

Christian Legends of the Middle Ages isa translation from the 
German of Biilow. It contains the lives of many so-called saints 
and hermits of the early Church as they appeared when disfigured 
by the grotesque inventions of the medieval imagination. The 
translator calls them “ holy stories,” but as many of the subjects 
were in early life as distinguished as sinners as they afterwards 
became as saints, and as their sins are described with a fulness 
that reminds one of the delight which certain revival preachers 
take in dwelling on the exploits of their days of darkness, their 
lives are very little to the use of edifying. The translator gives out 
these legends in their English dress as a religious book that shall 
be neither didactic nor dogmatic, the prevailing faults, as he 
thinks, of such books in the present day. He does not pledge 
himself for the veracity of the legends. But his remark in the 

reface that “in all ages, and especially in an age of fervent 

ith, the imagination and the heart see whatever they desire to 
see,” seems to hint at a doubt in his own mind as to the sub- 
stantial reality of some of the miracles recorded. He invites his 
readers to “ seek them for entertainment, and let the edification 
come of itself”; and we can assure them that, whether they find 
edification or not, they will certainly be disappointed in their 
expectations of entertainment. 

Ceyyption Life and History must be classed among the books 
written for editication rather than amusement, It is published by 
the Religious Tract Society in order to assist soot on of the 
Bible to a better understanding of the many allusions to Egyptian 
manners and customs to be found in the Old Testament. This 
purpose it will answer very well, for it contains a sum of all 
that is known on these subjects from the monuments and hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, according to the readings accepted by the 
most learned Kgyptologists. There is also a minute account of 
the process and cost of mummitication, and among the illustrations 
we find an interesting picture of ucat mummy. Cats being sacred 
avimals, it was considered as much a work of piety to embalm the 
cat as any other member of the family. But the author does not 
mention the curious fact that many of the mummied cats have 
been found to be mere shams stufled out with rubbish into the 
required shape, and with nothing real about them except the head. 
No pious Egyptian would dare to do the impious act of un- 
wrapping a mummy; but the embalmers were evidently sceptics 
who had no belief in the divinity of the cat, and kept the 
money paid them for the costly substances needful for embalming 
poor puss, and trusted to the fraud not being found out. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, and a list of all the texts 
in the Bible in which Egypt is mentioned is added by way of 


appendix. 

Lhe Key to the Waverley Novels probably owes its existence to 
the custom which has now become so prevalent of giving school- 
boys one or two of the novels to “ get up” as holiday tasks. This 
isa most pernicious practice,as it makes the boys thoroughly 
detest books that might -be a never-failing source of solace and 
amusement to them in after life. As it is,the boy seldom looks 
at the prescribed novel till the last day of the holidays, and then 
he appeals to the most intelligent member of the family to tell 
him “off short” as much of the story of it as he can muster 
patience to listen to. This Key to the novels will save such boys 
and their families much trouble. It contains a digest of each 
novel condensed into the smallest possible space, and headed by a 
list of all the characters introduced. They are told off in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with Count Robert of Paris and ending 
with St. Ronan’s Well. As no opinion is expressed as to their 
respective merits, the inexperie might infer that The Highland 
Widow or The Surgeon's Daughter was a work of as much im- 
portance as Waverley or The Heart of Midlothian. We cannot 
imagine how it is that such abridgments of popular books increase 
and multiply as they do, They can give no better idea of what 
the books really are than a playbill gives of a play. 

The Handbook of Agriculture professes to im a thoro 
knowledge of all farm work, from the formation of soil to 
making of ensilage, within the small compass of a sixpenny 


primer. It also contains directions for cheese and ge? a | 
pigs, 


and for the rearing and maintaining of cows, sheep, 
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Itry. If it be possible to learn how to make good cheese and 
tter from a few lines of letterpress, we have no doubt the 
ape here given are well fitted to teach it, and we can only 
‘wonder why so few dairymaids excel in so apparently simple an 
art. And if the whole art of farming is so easy to explain, and 
can be reduced to such insignificant proportions, it seems wonder- 
ful that agricultural colleges should still be frequented by students, 
or that the necessity of practical experience should be so much 
insisted upon as an essential condition of success by those who 
have themselves been most successful in their agricultural under- 
ings. 

The first edition of Stewart’s Modern Geography was published 
more than half a cen ago. This is the thirty-third. During 
that period the map of Europe has undergone very remarkable 
changes. In the first edition Germany is described as consisting 


of Py ea States, grouped together in nine circles. Holland | 


and Belgium are then united under one crown. Italy, now one 


united kingdom, is split up into a host of separate States. The 


kingdoms of Roumania, Servia, and Greece all form part of 
Turkey. Montenegro is not thought worthy of being named at 
all; and Athens is a “ town in Livadia, rescued only from obscu- 
rity by remains of ancient grandeur.” Places which have sivce 
been brought by war into startling notoriety were then either un- 
known or misknown. Perhaps some suffering soldier in the snow- 
filled trenches before Sebastopol may have remembered how he 
had learnt from his 8 eee that the Crimea was noted 
for having the most delightful climate on the face of the earth. 
Going further afield, we find that the United States then num- 
bered only twenty-four, and that Australia—or New Holland, as 
it was then always called—had but the one town of Sydney. 
While at home it is startling to find that fifty years ago Man- 
chester was not of importance enough to find a place in the list. of 
the large towns of England ; Torquay was distinguished as being 
the rendezvous of the British navy, and the seaside town 
Brighthelmstone had not yet been contracted into the familiar 
Brighton. Great, however, as are the revolutions that have 
been effected in the map, the revolution in methods of teaching 


and of writing school books is even greater. Thesmall duodecimo | 


volume, with boards covered with marble paper and pages covered 
‘with proper names, would seem singularly repulsive both outside 
and inside if placed among the daintily bound volumes with a 
icture on every page that now fill the schoolroom shelves, Yet 
4 is amusing to find that the author in the preface dwells much 
on the “ pleasing form he has given to a branch of learning” too 
generally rendered dry and repulsive. It has not dawned upon 
im that geography could be acquired in any other way than learn- 
ing by rote, and he only ventures to suggest that, where possible, 
the teacher should teach the scholar how to pronounce the names 
of foreign places before requiring him to commit them to memory. 
That the book should have held its own against the legion of more 
attractive rivals that have recently appeared, and should still be so 
much in demand as to call for the issue of a new edition, proves that 
there must still be a number of teachers who cling to the 
old method. The new edition, though corrected down tw the pre- 
sent date, and very much increased in bulk, still follows the plan 
of the original edition. It is therefore more adapted for use as a 
phical dictionary for occasional reference than as a text-book 
teaching the subject. 

The fifth part of Miss Mason’s ical Readers is written 
in the same pleasant manner as those that preceded it. It gives a 
general survey of the Old and New Worlds, dwelling chiefly on 
the physical features of the several countries and the character- 
istics and customs of their inhabitants, The author names Keith 
Johnston and Mrs, Somerville as the authorities on which she has 
chiefly depended. Ags she has, however, laid under contribution 
several recently written books of travel, the information in her 
pages is fresh and in accordance with the latest lights on the 
subject. This is especially the case with regard to the less known 
countries. The account of Japan, for example, a country whose 
aptitude for development makes it yo interesting, is par- 
ticularly pleasing and true to life. It might have been pointed 
out, however, that though it is as green as the Emerald Isle itself, 
there is no ; and that, as the Japanese have no domestic 
animals, the traveller attracted by its beauties must make up his 
mind to forego milk, butter, and butcher's meat during his 
sojourn, and to content himself with the national diet of fish, 
game, rice, and tea. Passing on to America, we find that the 
author has fallen into the common error of supposing that 
the Incas in Peru occupied an analogous position to the 
Aztecs in Mexico, Now the Aztecs were the dominant race 
or le in Mexico who had conquered the other nations and 
held t in ~~ while the Incas were si mply the royal 
family of Peru. Therefore — of the natives of Peru as the 
Incas is pretty much like calling all Scots before the Union 
Stewarts. Again, to cite Aztecs and Incas as examples of 
Indians who have become highly civilized is a very grave error, 
for ne are in deciding that the nations whom the 
Spaniards found in Mexico and Peru were of a different race from 
the Indians, with whom they had no communication. Miss Mason 
is generally so well informed that we did not expect to find her 
assert that in Peru “the Indians are the descendants of the 
aboriginal Incas.” We are also surprised to find no mention of 
the wonderful traces of a still older civilization in Central 


Confined to , British America, and the Australian 


Colonies. The part treating of Scotland is at once the fullest and 
the best, and we find in it here and there interesting scraps of 
local history in connexion with different places that are not com- 
monly known. But few of those who speak familiarly of the 
northernmost point of Scotland as John o’ Groats know the story 
of the Dutchman, John Groat, and his brothers who settled there 
under James VI. When their descendants had multiplied to eight 
families, and the heads of each claimed the right of taking the head 
of the table at the yearly feast to which they all gathered, the 
Jobn Groat of that ie hit on the plan of erecting an eight-sided 
building, with a table of the same shape, and as many doors az 
there were sides to the house. He made each of his kinsmen 
enter by a separate door and take the seat opposite to it, and thus 
was restored to the clan. 

The Third Standard Reader is a collection of easy pieces in 
prose and verse, As the name implies, it is intended for ve 
young readers, and the pieces have been wisely chosen, more wit 
an eye to amusement than instruction. We are glad to see among 
them translations of some of Andersen’s fairy-tales. Such enter- 
taining lessons ought to lure the dullest children into mastering 
the difficult art of reading almost in spite of themselves. 

The Graduated Reader is also a book of selections; but, as it 
is intended for more advanced scholars, the pieces are of a more 
ambitious character. They have been very happily chosen from 
such masters of style as Goldsmith, Johnson, and Addison in their 
lighter vein, and are well suited to inspire a desire of making a 
closer acquaintance with other works of these authors. There 
are also extracts from Dickens and from sundry books of recent 
travel. Thus the book brings before the children a great diversity 
of language and of style, at once enlarging their vocabulary and 
power of expression, which is certainly one of the most desirable 
qualities in a reading-book. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MAN who, like M. Livet, can quote the thirty-years old 
testimony of Sainte-Beuve that the seventeenth century is 
“sa province,” certainly has no reason to apologize to the general 
for a volume of detached studies on that period(1). Students of 
French literature are independent of Sainte-Beuve's testimonial. 
M. Livet’s excellent work on the Précieuse school, his editions of 
Moliére, Saint-Amant, and the important, if not always extremely 
interesting, lampoons on French society, which copy and complete 
Bussy-Rabutin's Histoire amoureuse, with more than one of the 
essays here reprinted and previously known, establish his claim 
to be heard with any one who is competent to judge whether 
he shall be heard or not. The per of the volume (part of 
which is new to us and part not new) certainly does not weaken 
M. Livet’s title to Sainte-Beuve’s designation. In one or two 
places he shows, perhaps, a trace of what has been happily called 
“the rage of the ialist "—the exceedingly human weakness 
which tends to meke a man rightly or wrongly irascible with 
whosoever meddles with “ my thunder.” We think he is wrong 
about the Fronde. For the Fronde, with all its shameless display 
of party spirit and private intrigue, was still, in the main, a 
protest against the deadly levelling of all local government and all 
aristocratic principle in France, which, after little more than a 
century, brought about the revolutionary cataclysm, and which, 
after two full centuries, has not - given place to any healthy 
spirit of local independence. But the first is an excusable 
weakness, and the second is an arguable point. In M. Livet's 
knowledge of facts there are few flaws, and in his handling 
of them there are abundant merits. Almost the only serious 
fault that we have to find (and, after all, it is not a very serious 
fault) is that in a uniting essays published during a 
lapse of fully thirty years, there is hardly any means of de- 
termining at what.time each was written, a point which in 
such matter is of very great importance. No doubt the in- 
structed reader can remedy this out of his own instruction—can 
see that the ear | ; paper on Mme. de Fiesque (the aide-de- 
camp of La Grande emoiselle, and one of the foremost of the 
Dames Galantes, for whom a more ignoble Brantéme was pro- 
vided in Bussy-Rabutin) was written before the completion of M. 
Lalanne’s correspondence of Bussy—that is to say, five-and-twenty 
years since—and that the paper on Saint-A mant is the introduction 
to M. Livet’s Biblio elzévirienne edition of that lively bard, 
and so of still older date. But, if there is any indication of these 
facts in the text, we have not discovered it, and it would be useful 
to the laity. Nevertheless, the book is a thoroughly good book 
and its sketches, besides those mentioned, of Marie Mancini, o 
Sainte-Chantal, of Antoine Corneille, brother of the famous two, 
of the less-known Philippe Cospeau, and of other interesting 
persons, deserve every welcome. 
France is honourably distinguished by a certain absence of the 
minor crazes which disgrace English life. Every reader of M. 
Renan remembers his mild but crushing scorn of the temperance 
folly; even Allan Kardec made not much of spiritisme ; and vege- 
tarianism, anti-vaccinationism, the cult of contagious diseases, and 
so forth, have made but little way across the Channel. Wogan 
can it be that, despite his medieval pretix, 
M. de Wogan has the blood of cracked and perfidious Albion 
in his veins? However this may be, M. Tanneguy de Wogan (2) 


(1) Portraits du grand siecle, Par C. L. Livet. Paris: Perrin. 
(2) La vie a bon marché. Par Tanneguy de Wogan. Paris: Plon. 
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writes more sensibly than some of our wholly English vegetarians, 
and, unless we mistake him, goes so far as to admit that, if he saw 
his way to provide beefsteaks for the multitude, he would do so, 
and that he only recommends créme de fécule and timbale végéta- 
rienne because he doesn’t see it. That is always something. 
Besides, English vegetarians will cry out on him, for he actually 
gives a receipt for grenouilles aux épinards. “Oh! Mr. Newman, 
Mr. Newman, oh!” 


No one who knows (and possesses) M. Frank’s charming edition 
of Les Marguerites de la Marguerite can take up an original book 
of verse of his (3) without being prejudiced in his favour, and 
much of its contents is calculated to keep up the prejudice. The 
author flings away on one side the sham impassibility of the 
feebler Parnassiens, and on the other side the cruelty and coarse- 
ness of the naturalist school. We cannot say that his form is 
pen and his matter might sometimes be chastened; but his 

k is at any rate a good symptom. 

The ingenious writer who adopts the name of “ Daniel Dare” 
has written a novel on an old but for some time neglected theme— 
the situation of the adventurer with pleasing looks and a false 
title who marries and makes miserable a deserving heroine (4). 
This situation is worked out not without merit, though the heroine 
is not altogether sympathetic to English readers. Le pays du 
merle blanc (5), story of a well-intentioned young king and an 
intelligent chimney-sweeper, ard the chimney-sweeper’s master’s 
daughter, and a princess, and etceteras, is handled by M. Georges 
Vautier in a manner not unworthy of a countryman of Voltaire, 
and the vignette illustrations by “ Sahib” deserve little short of 
the highest praise. We wish (all the more that it has a preface 

M. Arséne Houssaye) that we could speak in similar terms of 

vfessions dune cantatrice (6). But we cannot, and all that we 
can say is that readers whom the conventionality and false ring 
of the author's style and tone do not strike may possibly find it 
interesting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


pass chronicles should be something more than exhaustive 
researches into registers and the like, to appeal to the large 
extra-parochial public. The Rev. Stewart Wright’s Annals of 
Blantyre (Glasgow : Wilson & McCormick) is a good example of 
its class, The historical survey is wide and comprehensive ; it 
shows a painstaking care, a full document of facts, and patient 
investigation. Yet we fear the author does not make good his 
claims to the attention of those beyond the boundaries of his 
ish. His book is decidedly dry in style and bald in statement. 
is tribute to the virtues of his predecessors in the ministry is not 
less tiresome by reason of its perfunctory tone; these estimable 
ns do not live in his pages, but merely figure as in a cata- 
e. In the same way, the eminent men of Blantyre—such as 
David Livingstone, Professor Millar, and the founders of the local 
manufactories—are discussed in a rather tame fashion. , These 
‘wearisome matters are lightened by some good anecdotes, one of 
_which is very characteristic of the countrymen of Lord Monboddo. 
A certain laird of Blantyre, a believer in the transmigration of 
souls, is reported to have said on his death-bed :—‘“ You needna 
expec’ that I'll be lang awa frae Woodlea, I loo it too weel for 
that. So when simmer comes, and ye hear the blackbird singing 
in the branches oot there, mind ye, that’s me.” 


In the preface to 4 Modern Dedalus (Griffith, Farran, & Oo.) 
Mr. Tom Greer is humorously anxious that his loyalty should be 
unimpeached ; though an Irishman, he loves England, and though 
he = meer the use of dynamite in warfare, he deprecates its 
secret employment in the destruction of public buildings and 
innocent lives. ‘This is eminently satisfactory as a disclaimer of 
all sympathy with the deeds of doughty hero of his amusing 
fiction. It is Mr. John Halloran, not Mr. Tom Greer, with whom 
we are concerned. While his worthy father and brothers. are 
engaged in the inferior patriotic duties of shooting landlords b 
night, Mr. Halloran is perfecting his mighty invention. At 
he finds he is enabled to use his pair of wings to the tune of one 
hundred miles an hour, wind and weather. no obstacle, and the 
carriage of weight a positive advantage. At first he bedews his 
wings in harmless flights in his native night air ; finally he befouls 
his fingers with the dirty deeds of dynamiters by dropping infernal 
bombs into the funnels of ironclads in the dead of night in Dublin 
Bay. In his first serious flight he compasses the whole coast of 
Ireland in a few hours, and witnesses, by the way, the murder of a 
land agent, while suspended in the moonlight. Of this cowardly 
iaeke ingenuously remarks, “ I did not feel called upon to give 
any information, with the certainty of having to explain the very 
peculiar circumstances under which I had witnessed the crime, to 
an incredulous judge and probably hostile jury.” He is horrified 
to find that the murderer is his brother, and is er banished 
and deprived of his wings by his incensed family for objecting tothe 
crime. With new and mightier pinions he reaches London, creates 
immense sensation, is interviewed by editors, and offered one 
million sterling by the Home Secretary for his invention. Like 


(3) Lachanson damour, Par Félix Frank. Paris: Charpentier. 

(4) Uneaventure @hier. Par Daniel Dare. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(5) Le pays du merle blanc. Par G. Vautier. Paris: Ollendorff. . . 
(6) Confessions d'une cantatrice. Par Mme. A. Reney le Bas, Paris: 


all Irishmen, however, for ever exceptions to Walpole’s famous 
rule, he is not to be bribed, and remains as incorruptible as his 
untiring plumage ; wild horses will not tear his secret from him, 
nor solitary confinement in the clock-tower at Westminster. He 
escapes of course, and, joining the rebel army in Ireland, speedily 
convinces the English Geunene of their errors. A very pretty 
fiction with a very palpable moral. 

A timely aid to persons of frail memory is supplied by Colonel 
Sir John Burgoyne’s Short History of the Naval and Military 
Operations in Egypt, 1798-1802 (Sampson Low & Co.) The 
book has no pretensions to being anything but a précis of the 
stirring events of the brief occupation of Egypt by Bonaparte and 
Kléber. On Bonaparte’s conduct in several matters the author is 
needlessly severe. It is true, but it is a little irrelevant, to say 
that, however ot a@ commander, Bonaparte “had no notion of 
gentlemanlike behaviour.” a of Bonaparte’s ingenious little 
scheme to entrap five or six hundred Mamelukes, to carry them 
to France so that they might learn the greatness of France and 
become his sympathetic supporters, Colonel Burgoyne observes, 
“ No blacker or more iniquitous act was ever done by a soldier ” 
than the issue of the order embodying this scheme to Kiéber. 
There is considerable point in the author's remarks on the won- 
derful desert marches of the 86th from Suez to Cuiro, and of the 
Indian brigade under Sir David Baird from the Red Sea to the 
Nile; “all that has been done lately with much flourish of 
trumpets was performed quite as successfully, with one-eighth part 
of the means, a little over eighty years ago.” 

The cheap edition of the pleasant “ Waterside Series,” edited 
by “Redspinner,” begins with the editor's Waterside Sketches 
(Sampson Low & Co.) All lovers of angling, and for that matter 
all lovers of nature, will welcome the reissue of Mr. Senior's 
delightful book, which is just fitted to the fisherman's pocket and is 
clearly printed. Mr. Senior has the large sympathies and en- 
lightened tolerance that characterize the craft; his descriptions 
are excellent, and varied by agreeable personal touches and 
anecdote. His chapter on Pike-fishing is admirable, and man 
are the fishermen who will sympathize in sincere fellowship wi 
his “Unlucky Days in Wales.” The sad episode of Llyn 
Savaddan—in the vulgar Llangorse, not Llangorst, as it is mis- 
ag eae only as a relief to the more happy experience of 

r. Senior in other waters. 

He who first beholds a bright green cover with harps (it is true 
there is a crown on them) and shamrocks scattered about the title 
History of Ireland may not unreasonably expect one of the 
mischievous compounds of falsitied fact and morbid sentiment 
which Irish Nationalists are accustomed to call history. But Dr. 
W. F. Collier's book (Marcus Ward & Co.), which is meant for 
schools, agreeably disappoints the reader. It is cram full of fact 
which (except perhaps in the very earliest times, when Dr. Collier 
seems to put hypothetical matter a little too categurically) ts fact, 
and the author has avoided the expression of opinion on points 
of controversy very well. The matter is clearly arranged, and 
the book is enlivened by a large number of unpretentious but 
apposite illustrations. 

We have received The Social Code, George Ager, LL.D. 
(Effingham Wilson), especially designed Kd the economic despatch 
of telegrams to foreign parts; the descriptive Historical Catalogue 
by Mr. J. J. Foster of the Second Loan Oollection of Miniatures 
and Enamels at Messrs. Dickinson’s, New Rond Street; and the 
Insurance Register for 1885, edited by Mr. William White 
(C. & E. Layton). The present month’s issue of the Journal of the 
Societa di Letture di Genova includes a a by Signor Cittadini 
y and the Argentine 

ho Killed John Bull? (T. Bosworth) is a little political satire 
on recent events in Egypt and the Soudan, not by any means of 
the veiled type of such writings. We have received 7’he Medical 
Annual, 1884-5 (H. Kimpton); The Medical ister and The 
Dentist’s Register for the current year; and Mr. Henry O. 
Burdett’s jal Intelligence for 1885 (Effingham Wilson), which 
gives carefully tabulated information regarding British and foreign 
securities, registered public Companies, and all stocks dealt in on 
the principal Exchanges, 

Chipperfield & Messent, has the advantage that bya very sim 
improvement in the manufacture of the nib it is made practi 
impossible for the pen to splutter or scratch. Tio 


= 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DepaRTMENT Aas been REmovep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Haxt, 
33 Sovrmampron Srrzet, Strayp, Lonpox, W.C. 


“The Sarovar Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


¢ THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

ICLURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
GALLERY. 35 New Bond Strect, with * Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily.’ 1s. 


FPREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A.—A LOAN COLLECTION 
of the DRAWINGS of this Pointer. is NOW ON. VIEW at Mr, 14 “pagan 's Gallery, 
the Rembrandt Head, 5 Vigo Street, W. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND (incorporated by by Royal 
Charter) for the RELIEF of the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of British Artists. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
The SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Wednesday, April 22, 185. 
The Right Hon. Viscount HARDINGE in the Chair. 


The Institution is igatiocly a supported by the voluntary donations and subscriptions of Artists 
of the Stewards, at ‘ouNG, Esq., 
23 Garrick Street, Wc. 


R° OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The NINETY-SIXTH 


Room Y DINNER of the CORPORATION will take place in 
__7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
GoYs HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 


on Friday, May 1. 
The Hospital contains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, Wards for Obste' 
and other special departments. 
ial Classes are held in the Hospital for Senden preparing for the Examinations of the 
University of London and of other examining 
and the Obstetric Residents, Clinical 
Studen to merit, and sokeimage pay- 


n future Advert! 
A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary pro tem. 


Ma ay at Six for Seven, precise! ‘The RL of 


Entrance Scholarships. 
Languages. 
Prizes, $c.—8ix Scholarshi fom 


for three y 
hael Harris Prize ar £10, for An 
for Ophthalmoscopy + the Burdett Prize for Hy, 
he Open Scholarships competed for in September.’ 
For and further tion apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TaYLor. 
Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E., March 1885. 
‘THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1885.—A COURSE of SIX 
ES on “ The Origin and Growth of Bhatia as Illustrated 


LECTUR:! the Influence 
on ty be delive ed in Professor PFLEIDERER, of 
of Berlin. George’s Hall, am_ Place, on the 

a 
‘be 
sen 


13th, Wednesday. Monday, Wednesday, 2nd. 

and Wednesday, at Five P.M. Admission to the Course of "wil 

ticket. without payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures requested 

their Names and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C., not later than A: 14, and as soon £. le after that date tickets will be 

issued persons as the Hall will accommoda 

rse of wit also be delivered ty ‘Professor at 

the Oxford Coures wil be free, without ticket, 

PERCY LAWFORD. Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Master—The Rev. H.C, OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen Colleze, 


Gesend Term, 1885, will THURSDAY, 9. New boys will 
the nee vious day by mopornuinent, bul boys may be admitted later in ys = 
particularly jission of young voys. 
The work very beg is under the direct of the Master. attention 
treat youn bore there is special prep 
successes recent! ined are :—Three O assical Scholarshi Two 
Scholarshipe + One Natural Science inst Class Final Mathes 
ical School; First Clase in Classical Moderations ; two in Mathematical 
rations; Accessit to Junior Mathematical ( University) Schol 
Terms in the school mae board, tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subscrip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. nate on 
relative to Choristerships, terms 
For information Exhibitions, Day Scholars, apply 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Ro £40; Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May. An ADDITIONAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £40 for one wae —_ be given to the Boy who comes out Ly | in the Junior Scholar- 
Examination. an old Cheltonian.— 


ever, will A pon to the Son of 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM begins Friday, 


to the ‘the College, Cheltenham 
April 24. Apply to the Prixcrpa for particulers. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Candidates must have 
under 1, 1885.—For further particuiars,apply to The Rev. the 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 

for BOYS enterin, upon life. Prepara' Universities Indian Service, 

Army, and other Two of £30 = tor 
competition in particulars, prospectus, apply to othe 


ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, Kent, S.E. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, &e. 
Head-Master—The Rev. JAMES WHITE, M.A., late Head- Master of the Oxford Military 
College, and formerly Instructor in Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Assisted by a large staff of Resident Masters, Graduates in Honours of Oxford on ‘Cambridge. 
Preparation for the Army, Navy, Universities, Civil Service, 4 All Candidates for 
Woolwich and a during the last three years have been ul, taking fourth, 
sixth, ninth, &c. places. Four 5 to Naval Cadetships ond One One toa Naval Clerk- 


ship are given ally b Ge Admiralty. 
of Naval and Marine 29 annum. For others, 70 


further p ps, &e., apply to 
HEAD-MASTER. 
__ Mareh 1, 1, 1885. By order of the Council, G. F. E. HAWKE, Bursar. — 


HILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARATION for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from Seven to Fourteen. The si 
healthy, and within coy reach of London. The house is large and comfortable, ‘with cmenaive 
Grounds and Playfields. The h are under the 
ence of the Hea Master's Wife, and the Boys have have all the comforts of home. During the 
ast ten years Hillside Boys pare | pos at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, 
st Paul's, Merchant Tavlors’, ppingham, Clifton, and Wellington. 
Backward and Delicate Boys and special tuition. Terms 
Pro and apply to Mr. DAVID MUNRO, Hillside, Elstree, near London. 


KENSINGTON FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
Kensington Square. Founded 1831. Visitor—The Lord Bishop of LONDON. 
Head-Master—The Rev. G. 8. RAYNOR, M.A., St. John’ s College, Cambridge. 
Assisted by a competent staff of Masters. For ders and Da a thorough genera} 
—— Pupils are also specially prepared for the Universities, Army Civil Services. 
terms and information apply to the SECRETARY, 26 Keusington Square, W. 


BOURNEMOUTH. —PRIVATE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 
Bedrooms, Swimming Bath, Covered Fives Court.Address, Rev. E. R. 


PHELPs, 


| jLEUTENANT-COLONEL T. J. R. MALLOOK, P.S C., late 

Royal Fusiliers, and Garrison Instructor of the Southern District from July, 1875, 4 
August, 1884, receives a limited number of Militia Subaiterns as RESIDENT P PILS, 
prevase them for their Military Competitive Examination. Co onel MALLOCK wiilh caeember 
wo Vacancies for the next Course (April 1 to the September Examination).—Address, Pine- 
wood, Bagshot, Surrey. 


V icaR of a healthy Parish in Herefordshire, of long experi- 
ence in for TWO LITTLE BOYS (age from Eight to 
Address, VICAR, care of Mr. Partridge, Bookseller, 


aw ITZERLAND.—The Rev. ED. and Mme. _DESCOMBAZ 


receive a FEW YOUNG LADIES, who have e 
with a most comfortable home. Beautiful situation on ‘the Lake ot ueneve, French, German, 
First-class France, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878 
OSEPH GILLOTT’s STEEL PENS,—Sold by- all Stationers 


throughout the World. 


Every information the Masa: bots ean 


C HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions ......... ~ £4,000 
Annual Expenditure £12,000 


THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and permanently red: ei ; 
Donations and Subseripti ions, or Legacies for 


ee ORGANISATION SOCIETY. —Offices of the 
Council, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
mong the Charitable. 1 Careful Inquiry 


nion. 

ITIONAL FUNDS ‘a carry on and develop the work of the are h needed, 
shou'd be sent to C. 8. 1 B Cc. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 
(THE FOLLOWING CASES, for which the CHARITY 


ORGANISATION SQCIETY have ay unable to obtain ihe pageant help from the 
ordinary charitable sources, are KECOMMENDED by the Council of the Society. Moneys 

received for them will be at once acknowledged, and will be Speut t without deduction in their 
relief. be mate payable te C. » Secretary, 15 Buckingham 


11,897. It is wished to buy a good Baker's mangle to lend to a 
respectable WIDOW for six with a view of er repayin pm, if 
not the whole, of the cost. Twochildren are in the ish schools, one is ina Jaina Moines an 
is about to be wil then be only two children 
one of whom is earning 5s. a week. is the amount required. 


12,333. An East-End Committee desire to raise £2 10s. to assist 


in maintaining a WIDOW and twosmall children. The husband pea of 
‘Aid to the above extent is required in the interval. 
12,369, Tem help wanted for the ef of a very 
able MAN now i ital. Doctor reports that he should remain Abet A ital another 
weeks, is be able to go to work aguin after being to a Convales- 
cent liome, He to go to when well li very severe. Employer 


has 
the Society for the Relief of Distress will 


Tre not ina 
of 14s. a week from the Foresters, but owing to to long illness he Hy heis 


13,135. It is desired to raise £5 5s. to carry on for three months 


the case of a ARTS Comneumetinn, He was a foreman carpenter, earning 50s. a week. 
to Ven but is incurable. He is 44 years of 
married, w eldest, 14, earning 53. 6d. aweck. He is 
from his clu! 


ould take £3 lés.—s sum of £199. has been spent om 


| 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
if 
i — 
| 
| 
| | HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 
id and equable climate of North-Western. 
: lens. Reduced tariff from November 1. 
| 
| 
| 
| *revention of Pauperism. ,. | Buitable 
| 
| 
q 
| 
i Study ; the!Beaney Prize. of 30 Guineas 
| | 
| 
iy | 
do so, £3 9s. is still needed. 
| 11,687. A South-Eastern Committee are anxious to obtain further 
| 
| 
guperennuated at Se. 6d. 
| 
a 
| 
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CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 to7 p.m. 38.6d.| Evening, 7 to 9 p.m. 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 pw. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
Freqpectus post free on eppliention, 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article."’—Standard. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA. EXTRACT. 


“ Strictly — he easily assimi ated.” 
STODDART, Ana yst for Bristol. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
tft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.61. |  3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 


MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from ‘1s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRPSS, warranted good and serviceable, 
3ft., 30s. Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most 


‘annot be su 
REALS ‘SOMMIER BLAST IQUE EORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
ho best yet This, witha French Mattress, makes a 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s, SUITES OF WHITE 
ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £13 123, SCREENS, specially 
for Bedrooms, 2ls. EAS CHAIRS, from 35s, COUCHES, from 75s. 

WRITING TABLES, from 25s. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHaM COURT ROAD. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT.” 
Lonpon Mepicat Recorp. 


derate 
comiortable Bed, 


“ A speedy, sure, and gentle aperient, according to the testi- 
mony of the leading hospital physicians of every country.” 
LBritisa Mepicat Journat, August 30, 1884. 


The name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on every Label secures gonuineness, 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 


the world.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
{International Health Exhibition. 


NOTICE.—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
ADDRESSES : { 31 St axp 32 ORCHARD STREET. 1 PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


UNIVERSALLY wag BY THE FACULTY. 
Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 


For CONSTIPATION, 
Loss o on, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 

Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 
Ga Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
to — and never produces irritation, nor interferes with bu<iness 
or pleasure. sure. Bold by all Chemists aud Druggists, 23, 6d. a box, stamp included. 


[SDIEN 


TOILET SERVICES. | 


JACKSON & GRAHAM 
COLLINSON & LOCK. 


MESSES. JACKSON & GRAHAM are offering for SALE 
during the next two months the whole of their STOCK, one of the largest 
and most valuable in Europe. The articles are of high merit, and the prices are 
much below the cost of production. In every Department purchasers will find 
great and unquestionable bargains, An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on 
application, Full particulars o. the new Business will shortly be published, 


AMALGAMATION OF 1 


70 To 86 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


PIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. 

FENDER-CURBS, TILE HEARTHS, FIRE STOVES, RAN ‘ES, FIRE 
DOGS, TEA TRAYS, DISH COVERS. BRONZ*D URNS and KETTLES, BATIIS 
and TOILET WARE, BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE, ELECTKRO- 
SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY, LAMPS, CLOCKS, and BRONZES, &c. 

Every kind of Repairs, R&-PLATING, K&-JAPANNING. &c. done promptly. 

Brppine Re-MADE, CHiAlus and COUCHES Re-s.utied, &c, 

RANGE, GAS, and HUT WATER-WORK. Estimates free. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, inc! a Brooms, Brushes, _ all necessary articles in sets, as 

No.1 List, for No. H No. ‘ 
Mansion. “ie 
Is. 7d. id. 18s, 10d. 


Lis' 
£6 Lis. 


are on view in the Rooms, ond may be seen at a glance. 
Kerosine (best) water white. safe and inodorous.... > 2d. > oe Silom, 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 
SPOONS and FORKS : Labies, 38. ; Desserts, 21s. ; Teas, 14s. per dozen. 
The above are of the highcst quality, wlll ys twenty years as Gerling siiver, and are 
30 —_ CENT. LOWEK than a similar quali usually sold for. Samples at above raics 
post free. 


ILLIAM §S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
Furnishing Ironmonger. and House 1c" Furaiaher, 88 (late 39) Oxford Street, and 1, 14, 
and 3 Newman Suecet, sc. Catalogues post 


BRINSMFADS' PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the oi 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuni:.g being thus attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

Descriptive Pamphiets and Iilustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives « 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the vest 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“I always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. 
ELECTRICAL POWER 


STORAGE 
MPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices : 4 Great Street, E. Works:  Matwall, B. 
Telephone Nos..... Ottice. 
Rexzistered Te egraph 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
005.8 MANUS ACTURERS of the “ E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
prevents failure in Electric Light; a lampe to burn Ty any hour, day or 
nog ines are not running, thus com th excellence and Leauty of the 
Electric Light, the convenience of eae This renders it Fespecially suitable for Motels, Mansions, 
Hortable Blectic ‘Light Plant fur temporary Tastallations, as Building 0 
ic Lig r tem = 
Balle uilding Operations, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOE Dan's HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 
liberal. Founded 1°68. Cash Prices; no extra charge for Large, usefui 
Stock to select “Tilustrated priced ¢ with herme 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court itoad, and 19, 30.and 31 31 Morell w. Established 


| COMFORT. — The LITERARY MACHINE, 
for wes pans 8 Book in any Position over an - Chair, Bed, or Sofa. Delicious) 
xurious. Prices from 31s Price Books post free.—JO N CARTER, 63, New Ca 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION. 


President—His Grace the Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Offices—9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


The Institution is prepared to cond, its Jostusers to all parts of England and Wales free 
except what may locally. 
povtaes Eas of the L ti may be had on application to the 


Subscriptions and are Urgently Needed, 


and should be sent to Mr. G. H. F. Nya, Financial Secretary, 9 Bridge Street, West- 
minster, 8.W., +4 7 ae Hoare & Co. P.0.0.'s to be drawn on the General Post 


Office, 
429 


| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


FinanciAt InForMATION, JuNE 1, 1884: 


Total Funds. £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £843,27! 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,375,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £487,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether freed from the pay ment of Annual ‘Premiums, 
but had, in it every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge 
oy the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancruary, WestMINsTER, S.W. 


PROTECTED POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows : 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
system: 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies 
after ove year from their date : 

Suicide dves not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within oue year from the 


date of the Policy. TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Ear! Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord ; James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggullay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. The Policy-reserves are determined 
upon data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will 


be made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
The new — caine Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 


on appli 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
Heap Orricke—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts Braxcu—2]1 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
Directors. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 
James Hope Morley. Esq. 
Bea, John Norman, Esq. 
J. MARSDEN, 


Department—F. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 


Total £3,961 


£718,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day Day should be renewed at the Head b 
with the Agents, on or before 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. ! 
7 ROVAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anp 5 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Morjne, Else, andi Life have been grented by the Corporation for more than a 
‘Funds in hand exceed £3,300,000, 


"THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


£6,673,204 
The magnitude of the Company's business enables it to accept Insurances on the most 
favourable terms. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life I and Annuities at moderate 


ange Benue of Wo. cunt. per on came in the new 


mF class has 
THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 


Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and ny nee ~ Maintaining Policies in force. 
—Reviving Lapsed Folisies ment of Claims. 


Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, . Breto, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 


Prospectuses and Forme of Proposal for ¥ire and Life Insurance and Annuities be 
obtained at the Company's Offices, or from any of of its Agents. — 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Pegent Street, W., and 


M4 Cornhill, E.C., Lon 
Extracts from the REPORT of the ~~ for 1884. 
The Is received for tar How Saswrenees emeanted te to £549,235. Of these 1,018 Policies were 
issued, assuring £518,085, ae Tyee in New Premiums (after deduction being made for 


Re-assurances) the sum of £ 
P: oposals for £71,150 were tither by the Directors or not completed. 
The Claims for the year amounted to £191,941, being £312 - than the amount for 1883. 
The — from sources was 4315,571, an increase of £5,200 upon the revenue tor the 


view 

to total F {Funds of Office on 1, 1884, were On December 31 4 
amounted to £2,388,955; an increase of £65,671 : i h ts f the 
business of the Office. 

During the past year the Directors have revised their rates of Premium for“ Without Profit 
Assurances,” and at the earlier ages of life these rates are now lower than those of almost 
wey other Office. 

January 28, 1885, 


NORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 


blished 1836. 
FIRE AND ure AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (833). 


i 184.000 


124,000 
Accnmulates Funds 
FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and a CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with prom ptitude and liberality. 
ILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § int Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1 ,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE St STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. Est. 1825.— 
ted Funds, Six and a Half peisitons ote. Liberal Terms of Assurance.— London, 
63 King William Street, E. c., and 3. Pall Mall East, S. Ww. ; Dublin,66 Upper Sackville Street. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO’S 


M4&c# CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 
information for all classes of Investors,and points out certain securities 
which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital invested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy. 
Post free op application. 


STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Accounts opened qocqrding to the usual practice of other Bankers, and allowed 
onthe minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. on 

e Bank ndertaes: ree of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and ro Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PuBLic DEBT of NEW ZEALAND.—CONVERSION of 
£5,772500 NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLS,— 
ny of the Bank of England Give Notice that.on behalf of the 
vernor uf New Zeuland in Council, under the New Zealand Con- 
Consolidated Stock Act, Isst 
(Sir oaks Dillon Beil, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), 
they are authorised to invite 4 ‘of the Debentures of the above loan to bring in their 
Debentures for conversion on tol terme, viz. : 

Forevery one hundred po be issued for the 
same amount, bearing interest tat the rate of 5 per cent. per um for seven years, from 
April 15, 1885, to April 15, 1892, when it will be cguvereed into £107 B New Zealand Four per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock inscribed at the + es and, which will rank pari passu with the 

Consolidated Stock already created and issued, and redeemable at par on 


‘ns for conversion will be received up to Avil 
he interest upon the new a will he 
the 


‘The Governor and Com 


now will 


conversion made, will be allowed to receive, for cach drawn 
a wae Seen sade chove. upon payment of the sum of £4 per cent., provided applicatiou be 
made before 

By the Act 41 Vict. ch. 9, the revenues of the - New Zealand alone will be 
f the stock an Consolidated Fund of the 
ba Kingdom, and the Commissioners Her ay Treasury, will not be directly 
d ly liable or ble for the p stock or of the dividends thereon, 

or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, March 6, 18-5. 


JYREEROLD ’ BUILDING | GROUND. —CITY of LONDON. 
M 0 WERS of o Gy, of London will meet in the 
Guildhall of the sad City on April M4, f-past Tweive o'clock precisely 


highest or 
Perso: s making proposals must attend or by — ahove- 
mentioned day at Twelve o'c. ~ recise the we ose Offers are accepted 
wilt be mus to execute an nt he same t 


dorsed on the Tender round. Add other- 
my be, and be on for le Si 
° on the maid 
Sewers’ Office, HENRY BLAKE, 
Principal Clerk. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypow Drror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 
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same manner as 
of ber 15, at the Bank 
\ Consol Debentures. from which the coupon due April 15 next must be detached, may be 
deposited at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, for exchange on or after Wednes- 
1 day next, the Lith inst. They must bear all coupons subsequent to that due April 15next, and 
TH must be left three clear days for examination. Receipts will be given for the Debentures 
1| eapectie’, and thenew Delentures will be issued in exchange as soon after as possible. 
i | ‘he usual Annual Drawing for Redemption of the Consols will take place on Tuesdey, 
i March 31 next; De’ entures deposited beitore that date will not be affected by the drawin 
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The Saturday Review. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 64. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. pater my per Parcels Post for 10s., or 25 lbs. for 4s. 3d., to any post town in the Srey 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to'10s.6d. may now be had trom all Post-Otfices for ld. 
‘Compare this with that advertised at 2s.. or 6 Ibs. for 12s. 6d. 

BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 ‘ate Street. E.C. The Borough, London B: Manchester—93 Market St. 
102 Wi urne Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Bristul—38 Corn Street. 

's Cross, Bir.ningham—Quadran Preston— Fishergate. 
42 Great Titchfield Street, W. Liverpool—1 C Church Street, 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Feehan caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. The Rev. R. H. BaYNEs, M.A., Hon, 
Canon Worcester * The spectacles you adapted are all I could desire, and 
my ar feel strong already: “| regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill )ears 
Similar Sarl Lindsay, Sir Julius Dr. Radcliife, C« 
sician Hos ital; A. Mclutyre, Esq., M.P.; F. D. Dixon-H»rtian 

H, LAURANCE. F.s.S., Oculist Optic 1A BUND STREET, 

scientifically ~ es his improved Spect! tacies to assist and strengthen the weakest sights, 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight tree. over 30 years, 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President_Lord HOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents_Right Won. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. i. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 


languages. 
£3. year without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of 26 ; 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are a owed to countey” pt ten to meinbers, 


ng Room 
oven from 10 to half-past 6. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; to osnbare. 4s. 
Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. of all the Best 

the Best Authors are in at MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 

Subscri L ony per Annum, and up the numbercf Volumes 
goquired._Prospec uses, postage free, on 


Pee 8 SELECT Lipeary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Str Street, Cheapside. 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET. — 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Vetames in the Country, for Three Guineas 
ber Annum. All New Books added on day of publication. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annam, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United | Kingdom .,.... 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ i lo 6 


& JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY are re, sired,for which 6 |.each will be given. viz.: 
43, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Uttice, 38 Southam ton Street, Strand, W. Cc. 


LBICKERS & SON, the Originators of the system of Cash 
ts, supply al! NEW BOOKS in General I of 3d. in the 

Shilli and Medical at 2d. in the Shilling for A selection of Stanlard 

Works calf and binding. or for for se 

an izes, always on han promptly 

Catalogues post free.—! Leicester Square, W.C. 


3d. in the 1ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Post Orders 


London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, pens, Chureh Services, 
Libraries d and catal: 


Jon’ BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majesty the Queen, 
pe 1. Oxford Street, W. The Largest Selection in London of GIF T-BOUKS of every 
description, Catalogues on — 25 per cent. discount for cash. 


published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
PROOEMIA GRA} KOA : an Elementary Greek Reader. By 
ALEXANDER W. Youna, M.A, 
“ A capital selection of interesting ages in prose and verse." Dublin Evening Mail. 

“ No better book could be put in the hands of cdvancing scholars.” 
Protessor F. A. Pavey, M.A. 

* Far superior to any book of the kind I know."—Dr. L. Scuuits. 

London: , MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
DP NNERS and DISHES. By Wanoperer, Author of “Across 
Country,” “ Fair Diana,” &c. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
post 8vo. cloth, with Plain Plates of all Species, £4 ; or Coloured, £5 5s. 


Brisa CONCHOLOGY: an Account of the Mollusca 
which now inhabit the | Isles and the surrou! wy with particulars of 

their Habits and Distribution. By J. Jerraeys, LL. 
Jouy Van Voonrst, | Paternoster Row. 


AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


FRANCE and TONGKING: a Narrative of 


the Campaign of 1884, and the Occupation of Further India. By James 
Georce Scotr (Saway Yor), Author of “The Burman: his Life and 
Notions.” Demy 8vo. with Map and 2 Plans, lés. (post free). [Now ready. 


MAJOR FRANK : a Dutch Novel. A. LG. 


BosBoom-Tovussarnt, Author of “ The Englixh in Rome” Translated 
from the Dutch by JAmMEs AkrenoyD. Crown 8vo, 6s. (post 
“* Major Frank’ is a thoroughly good story, and on the whole it  ——wi 
heneum, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, + Cc. 


NEW VOLUME IN 
THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 64. 


(Next week, 
LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready on 
LETTERS fron KHARTOUM. Written 


during the Siege. By the late Frank Power, H.B.M.’s Acting Consul, 
t for “The Times” &c. Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, with fac- 
simile of Gorpoy’s Telegram (in Arabic) to Powsr, 1s. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


for 1884, containing a Comp'ete Vist of all the Books published in Great 
Britain and Ireland in the year 1884. with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ 
Names ; also of the Principal Books published in the United States of America ; 
with the aldition of an Index to Subjects. A Continuation of the London. 
and British Catalogues, Royal 8vo. 5s. 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS of the RIGHT 


HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. Collected and Edited by H. J. Lezca. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


JULES VERNE’S NEW WORK. 


SCARPANTE the SPY. Forming the Second 


Part of “ Keraban the Inflexible.” By Jutes Verne, Author of “ Twenty 

Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” “ Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. 
uare crown 8vo. with numerous Full-page Woodcut Illustrations, cloth, 
t edges, 7s. 6d, (Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


RECALLED. By Cuartes Stewart. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


VOICE USE and STIMULANTS. Contain- 


ing the Experience, in abstract and detail, of nearly 400 Professions! Singers, 
Actors, Statesmen, &c. By LENNOX BROWNE, ¥.R.C.S. Ed. Small 8vo. 
pp. 147, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 


THE CHILD’S VOICE: its Treatment with 


regard to After Development. Containing the experience in abstract and . 


detail of over 200 Teachers and over 600 Students. By Emi Beanke and 
Lennox Brownz, F.R.C.S., Ed., Joint Authors of “ Voice, Song, aud Speech.” 
Small 8vo. cloth, pp. 136, 88, 6d. 


THE APRIL Number of HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE contains an interesting Article entitled THE PRINCE OF 
WALES AT SANDRINGHAM, by Wittiam Howanp LL.D., 
profusely Illustrated with Portraits, Views, and Sketches by Eminent Artists, 
This Number (now reary) has 17 ARTICLES, POEMS, &c., and 68 charming 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Price One Shilling. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, April Number, fully Illustrated, 6d, Now ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188 FLEBT STREET, E.C. 


:| MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 


Edited by Lady BELLAIRS. 
8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, 15s. 


This day is published. 


THE ROYAL MAIL: its Curiosities and 


This day is published. 


LETTERS from the WEST of IRELAND, 


1884. Reprinted from the “ Times.” By ALEXANDER INNES Suanp, Author 
of “ Letters from the West Highlands.” f— 8vo. 5s. 


end well the beck te sure to be welcomed by a large 
readers—by tourists on pleasure beni by ‘those who enjoy good ot travel’ ne 


cnateae whery and by those who are is not?—in the eternal Irish 
question." — Times. 

~ The le’ seers have the lenpertant wality of inently readable, and surprising 
how much information Mr. Shand picked up thenaum, 


This day is published. 


HUGH MOORE: a Novel. By Evetyn 


Stoxe. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. 
Second Edition. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Setters ont Dente, Arranged and Edited her Husband, J. W. 


This day is published, Second Edition. 


DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY ; 


and other Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momertm, M.A., D.Sc., Postener of 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 


A New and Uniform Edition of 


THE NOVELS of L. B. WALFORD. 


This day is published, Second Volume, 
COUSINS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


The Saturday Review. 


[March 28, 1885. 


MBS. DYMOND, a Story by Mrs. Rrcumonp 


Taacrenay), is now appearing in MACMILLAN’S 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCVI. (APRIL). Price 1s, 
ConTENTS : 

MRS. DYMOND. Chapters V.—VIII. By Mrs. Rrrcnre (Miss Thackeray). 
MARCH IN MAGNA GRACIA. By Janet Ross, 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
ON PATTISON’S MEMOIRS. By Jonn Morey. 
THE ASTROLOGY OF SHAKSPERE. By Cooks. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


NEW STORY by BRET HARTE, 


entitled “A SHIP OF ‘49. Anda Reminiscence by Mr. ARCHIBALD 
peg entitled “INTERVIEWED 8Y AN EMPEROR.” See THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaG :ZINE for APRIL. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 1885: 
1, HE BABY’S LULL*BY. Engraved by THeopor Knesina, from the 
Picture by L. ALMA TADEMA, Exq., R.A. (Frontispiece). 


A 


2. SHIP OF ‘49 (to be continued). By BreT Harte. With Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. 

3. IGHWAYs AND BYEWAYS. By J.E. Paxton. With Illustrations by 
C. E. Wilson. 


4. JTNTERVIEWED BY AN EMPEROR. By ARcuIBALD Forbes. 


5. TPVHE SIRENS THREE (to be continued), By W. Crane. With Illustra- 
tions by W. Crane. 

6. FAMILY — (to be continued). By Hvucu Conway (Author of 
“Called 

N EASTER By Tak PENMAN. 


8. OF ROUMANIAN LAYS. By 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
Contents For APRIL: 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. Engraved by BraNDARD, after ConsTABLR. 
WINDSOR. IV. By W. J. Lorriz, With Etching by Murray afcer SANDBY, 
and Vignette by Raivron. 
THE PORTRAIT OF PAUL PONTIUS, reproduced by AManD DuRAND from 
the Etching by VANDYKE. 


THE DRAMA OF THE GkKEEKS IN RELATION TO THE ARTS. By 
W. Warkiss LLtoyp. With llustrarions, 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT'S NEW PICTURE. By F. G. STEPHENS. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


BLACK Wood's MAGAZINE for APRIL 1885, 
No. DCCCXXXIV. 2s.6d. 
CONTENTS 


FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part 1. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
THE PICTURES OF RICHARD DOYLE, 


AN ANGLER'S GARLAND. The Angler's April-The Angler's Wish—Song from 
“ The Compleat Angier.” 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part IX. 
REMINISCENCES OF SIR HERBERT STEWART. By A Brotuer Orricen. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METtivD, err and Alcohol - An Anecdote, 
jence versus Fiction—Pr.ces of Food, Ditto of Men—Men Price— America 
and Dynamite—Penalties and As-ize Gossip, with a Look at the Cluck. 
RUSSIA IN SEARCH OF A FRONTIER. 
THE FALL OF KHARTOUM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
EMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL: 
A COMMENT ON CHRISTMAS. By MaTriiew ARNOLD. 
ABD THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. By Major-General Sir Freperic 


THE STATE vwersue THE MAN :— 
1. A CRITICISM OF MR. SPENCER. By Emive pe LAVELRYE. 
2 REJOINDER. By Hersenrt SPENCER. 
THE WOMEN OF SHAKESYIEARE. By Professor Enwanp Downey. 
On LOW PRICES AND TUEIR CAUSES. By 
STYLE IN LITERATURE. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
ENGLAND AND THE SOUDAN :— 
1. By Sir Jonn Lusno:k, M.P. 
2. By Captain LoveTT CA\ERON. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GREECE. By CLatpe Vixcest. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1, APOLUGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
2. MODERN HISTORY. By Professor CngiautTon. 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsuIsTER & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, 


THE CONT 


E.c. 


Now ready, erst. to: + Yearly, 12s. post free. 
N D. No. XXXVIII. 
HALLUCINATIONS. E. Guryry. 
PROF. SIDGWICK'S UTILITARIANISM, Rev. RASnDALL. 
SPACE AND TOUCH. E. Moytcomwery. 
With Discussion, Critical Notices, &c. 
WILLIAMS & NoRGaTs, London and Edinburgh. 


M! 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For APRIL 1885, 2s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN CENTRAL ASIA (with a ™. 
Sir Raw.insoy, K.C.B, 
AN ALLIANCE, 
) By HoparT 
By Col. Picrox \. AnLow. 
A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Sir Samvet WILsox. 
THE BLACK DEATH IN EAST ANGLIA. (Concluded.) By Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 
THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF GHOST STORIES. By AxprEwW Lane. 
1N CASE OF INVASION. By ArcHIsaLp Forbes. 
THE PROPER SYMPATHY BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By Mons. 
JOSEPH RELNACH, 
THE EASTERN vEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON. By Dr. WALDSTEIS. 
THE SUN’S CORONA. By 
A SHORT TRACT UPON OATHS. By Sir STEPHEN DE VERE, Bart. 
MAKIVAUX,. By Maedile. BLaze vE Bury. 
GORDON AT GRAVESEND: a Pers nal Reminiscence. By AnTucr STANNAED, 
SINCE 1880, By the Right Hon. G. J. GoscuEn, M.P. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


By Major-General 


(Sixpence), New Series, No. XXII. 


‘ow ready 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL 
CONTENTS: 

By the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” &c. Chap. 1. 
A Little Devil. 2. Chap. 3. Lazarus. Chap. 4. Joanna's Sciool. 
Illustrated by G. Du Maugig 

THE FIRE BRIGADE. 

MRS. WILMINGTON’S GARDEN PARTY. Illustrated by T. 8. CuresEway. 

BIG ANIMALS. 

THE RABBI'S PRESENT. 

RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip CnRisTiz Murray. 
began his Repentance. Chaps. 4-6. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE 


COURT ROYAL. 


Beok II. How Job Round 


Now ready, One Shilling. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for APRIL. 
CONTENTS : 

The Fro het of the Great Smoky Mountaits. ; George Frederick H 1. 1685-1885, 

By Bebert Craddick, By 
Political end the Civil War. By | A Country Gent'eman. XI._XIIL By 

J. Leurence Laughlin M. 
Fiammetia. By Helen Gra Cone, The St: ange Guest. 
AM Island. XI._XIV. By Sarah gee 0. 
Song. 


Orne Jewett, 
An Unciassitied Philosopher. By Frederick | Easter Lilies. 
D. St Fate Domi: ant. 


orey. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Cressid. By Nora e's Plays. By 


Perry. Time in Shakespeare's Plays. Henr, 
Madume : her. Salon and her Friends. Clapp. ¥ 
Fourth Paper. By Kathice O'Meara. Professional Poetry. 
A Ruitian in Feathers. By Olive Thorne | Gosse’s Edition ord "s Works, 
Muller. ‘The ontributors’ Club. 


Books ot the Munth. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, APRIL 1885. 


Edited by D. Wack Tuxke, M.D., and H. Savage, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 


CoyT: 
On WITH ‘SPASMODIC By Coxotiy 
ORMAN 
ON EPILEPTIC VIOLENCE. By M. G. Ecurverrta, M.D. 
ON NECESSITY OF ALI MEDICAL STUDENTS LECTURES 
ON PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. By Epwanp E. Moone 
THE INSANE IN THE UNITED STA‘ES. By D. Hack TUKE, ROP. 
ore AND CASES; OCCASIONAL NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
&e. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, Ne New Burlington Street. 


PERSIAN and ARAB ART (see THE BUILDER fo 


this week); also Design for a Seaside Pavilion (* Tite Prize” Design) ; Workmen’ 
Dwellings, Cartwright Street; An Architect's Notes ou Malta, by E. Ingress Bell (Illus- 
trated) ; f Cove: ings, by J. Slater; Discussion on Bui ading Stones ; Proportion in Gree) 
Architecture, &. 4d.; by post.4 d. Annual Subseription 
46 Catherine Street. And all awe. 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
I. PHILOSOPHICAL. 
1, TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
2, THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
3. = PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 2 vols. 8yo. cloth. 
ice 21s, 
II. LITERARY. 
| a. ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays: The Genius of De Q pinsey = De uincey as Political E — The 
Supernatural in English with Note onthe True Sy ymbol of Christin 
English Verse, VERSE TRANSIATIONS: Nineteen Passages trom Lucretius, Horace 
liomer,&c. Crown halt-roan, gil tops, 8s. 6d. 

London ; LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Also, by the same, 
THE “ARISTOTELIAN” ADDRESS._S STON 


THE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to SOIENOCR. 
ond By SHapWortH H. Hopesoy, President. 


GENERAL GORDON’S RULE IN THE SOUDAN, 
TOLD IN HIS OWN WORDS. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-79. 


With a Portrait; and Map of the Country prepared under 
Colonel Gordon’s supervision. 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS, 


Edited by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Author of* The Life of Sir Revlon’ Sa. ecs.” “Dr. Johnson ; his Friends and 
Athenceum of April 19 says: “ Dr. Diskbesk in the Soudan” 


The 
contains the best account of nor, that we 
Stich it is plonsunh to to see @ new edition has appeared." 


THOS, DE LA RUE & CO., BUNIIILL ROW, LONDON, E.c. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For APRIL. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


CONTENTS: 

ENGLAND AND EUROPE :— 

1. THE BULWARKS OF EMPIRE. By H. M. Hozter. 

2. THE ARMED STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. By A FIELD OFFICER. 
ALBANIA AND THE ALBANIANS. By V. H. P. CaILLanp. 
A MINISTER OF EDUCATION. By Heyry Cratx. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ON THE STAGE. By H. ScTmertaxp Epwarops. 
ROYALTY AND VICEROYALTY IN IRELAND:— 

1. THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. By Jernsoy. 

2. A NEW ERA FOR IRELAND. By R. O'Hara. 
ORGANIC NATURE'S RIDDLE. II. By St. Gzorcr MivarrT. 
SHAKESPEARE’S FUGUES. By Jony G. Dow. 
THE TRANSFER OF LAND. By the Duke of ManLnonoven. 
THE ARGUMENTS OF A PEER. By C. A. Fyrrs. 
ENGLISH INTERESTS IN NORTH AFRICA. By A. M. Broapiry. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SPORT. 


By W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, 


Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING. | DEER-STALKING, 


With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry 
Hope Creaiocke, C.B. 
Handsome crown 4to. volume, 21s. 
*,* A few copies of a Large-Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-page 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Crealocke. 
Forming a handsome volume in demy 4to. 
(Next week. 


in Scotland ; but the country itse!f is open, wnaporepriated, and enevenesved, and you can 


e seeks his prey. 
book, aud there are many of them. are excellent.” 
St. James's Gazctie, March 23. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PH@- 


NICIA and its DEPENDENCIES. By Gronces Perrot and CHARLES 
Cuwiez. Translated from the French by WALTER ARnMsTnrone, B.A. Oxon, 
Containing 644 Illustrations in tue text, and 10 &tecl and Coloured Plates. 
2 vols. impsrial Svo. 42s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Considerably enlarged from the “ Fortnightly Review.” 


3 vols. 


“To our thinking, ‘ Diana of the Crossways’ is one of the best of al Mr. Meredith's hooke. 
eccecs It is a study of character, and it is also a study of emotion; it is a picture of fact and the 
world, and it is touched with generous romance ; it is rich in kindly comedy, and it abounds 
in natural passion ; it sets forth a selection of many human elements, and is joyful and sor- 
rowful, whvlesome with laughite: and fruitful of tears, as life itself........ Mr. Meredith writes 
such English as is within the capacity of no other living man; and in epigram as in land- 
scape, in dialogue as in analysis, in description as in comment and reflection, he is an artist in 
words of whom his country may be proud.” —1 theneum. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 
TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. 


“ The author is undeniably one of the most entertaining novelists of the 5 
melodramatic story he makee a new departure. Much has b been sung and 
brizands from *Fra Diavolo’ downwards, but never has so graphie and picturesque a 
description of their manner of life been given as in the present "JSorning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RIGHT SORT.” 


STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 
By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


Now ready, pp. 233, small post Svo. with Plan, 5s, 


VISITOR’S GUIDE to SIENA and SAN 


GIMIGNANO. By J. H. Bevin, M.A., Author of “ The Visitor's Guide to 
Orvieto.” 


ready this day, price 12s. 6d. 


volume comprises Annesley— 
Baird. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 103. 6d, 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Aveustus J. C. 


Hane, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“ Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


HARROW SCHOOL 
AND IT3 SURROUNDINGS. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON, 
Author of “* Foreign Secretaries of the Ni th Century.” 


INDIAN FRONTIER LIFE. 
Just published, 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 18s. 


A FLY ON THE WHEEL; 
Or, How I Helped to Govern India. 
By Lieut.-Colonel THOMAS H. LEWIN, 
Author of ** Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier" &e. 
“ One of the most readable narratives of Indian travel and adventure we have come across 
for some time." —Guardian, 
“ A thoroughly interesting volume."—St. James's Gazette 


“ Whether as narrat've, anecdote, or dialogue, the style of these reminiscences is Pointed 
and natural.” —A theneum. 


LONDON: WM. Il. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


First Edition exhausted on publication day; 
Second Edition, Twentieth Thousand, now ready. 


Small crown 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, stiff wrapper, 1s. ; 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (postage, 2d.) Satie 


THE RUSSIANS 


AT THE 


GATES OF HERAT. 


By CHARLES MARVIN, 
Author of “ The Russians at Merv,” “ Reconnoitring Central Asia,” &c. &c. 
“ All Charles Marvin's works on Central Asia were taken to Afghanistan for 


of consultation by the Lumsden Mission for the delimitation of the 
assian frontier.”—Life. 


LONDON: F. WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


MRS. NAPIER HIGGINS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo, 30s. 
W OMEN of EUROPE in the FIFTEENTH 
and SIXTEENTH CENTURIES, By Mra. Napier Hicorns. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BETWIXT MY LOVE and ME. By the 


AUTHOR of “A GOLDEN BAR” &c. 2 vols, 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Horr, Author 


of “Estella” &c, 3 vols. 


LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Moncey” &c. 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. 


Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


ForresTEr, Autbor of “ Viva” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


By Ricwarp 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By Epya 


Lyall, Author of We Two” &c. Second Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 65 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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NOTICE.—The SECOND VOLUME 
of “THE DICTIONARY of 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” is 


cloth, or 18s. half-morocco. The 


th 
| 
“Mr. Bromley-Davenport belongs to that class of writers upon field sports who combine a | 
thorough practical knowledge of the subject with real lit rary ability ; and the book before us | 
is as interesting as it is instructive. It consists of four parts. dealing with fox-huntiog. saimon- | 
fishing, covert-shooting, and deer-staiking. Fishing and dee:-stalking the author has ‘Vy 
pursued both in Norway and in Engiand; and he gives the preference to the former, on 
however, We are sorry to hear, is « description of Norway rather as it was than as it is ; for Po | 
* Norway is used up already, while even India, America, and Africa are all more or less f 
“dwindling in their big-game-;roducing However, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, 
though not an old man when he died, was o'd enough to have shot the reindeer and landed the 
mighty salmon ofthe Norwegian wiids in their undevenerate days, and he imbues us with hs i 
own enthusiasm as he carries us up and down he snowy precipices and along the crystal | 
rivers—for the rivers of Norway jal 
Crealocke's illustrations to this 
— 
| 
| 
P 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


crown Svo. cloth boards, 6s. 


MADAGASCAR and FRANCE; 
‘ Account of the Island, its People, its Resources en Development. By 
F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. With many Illustra- 


ie a the satisfactory and comprehensive work of its kind regardin, 
in ‘or several years. It is exe-liently illus:rated, ai 


every way sath book—thorough ts history, 
eociology, and its natural science."’_Spectat 


WORK and ADVENTURE in NEW GUINEA, 


1877 to 1885. By James CHAtmeERs, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatr Gra, 
Bedey oie of “Life in the Southern Isles” &c. With a Map and many 
astrations. 


with some 


NEW WORK BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Ready next week, 10s. 6d. 


AFTER LONDON; 
Or, Wild England. 


Part I.—The Relapse into Barbarism. Part II.—Wild England. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” ‘‘ Wood Magic,” &c. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


This book describes seven years of work along the South-Eastern Coast of 
New 4 the part over which the English Protectorate has just been 
a Mr, Chalmers knows more of New Guinea than any other 

Botanical, Mr. Gill's \iews on the progress of Christianity, and his 
Zoological, and Et!:noloxical are of scientific value. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 


OLD HIGHWAYS in CHINA A. By IsaBELLE 


Wusssme, of Chefoo, With many Illustrations and a Map. 
is book, written as it is by an acute and experienced observer, and in a pleasant and 
style. is certainly well worth reading."". Spectator. 
liamson writes naturally,anu with ease. She has much that fs interesting to 
~and we have no hesitatic m, in recommending her book to those who wish to read some- 
new about an old subject." —Saturday Keview. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. By 


A. H. Saycr, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; 

Author of © Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments ” &c, 
Prof. Sayce in this book seeks to put the rader in possession of the best 

and latest info: mation that bears upon this part of Scripture. It will prove 
a valuable addition to the series of introductions to the Books of the Bible in 
course of publication by the Society. 

NEW boa: wed THE “BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE.” 

8vo. with a Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. M 
GALILEE. In ‘the Time of Christ. By 


SELAH MERRILL, D.D., Author of ‘‘ East of the Jordan” &c. 
This book, never before issued in England, gives in small compass all that is 
_— of the condition, cities, resources, &c., of Galilee in the days of Our Lord’s 
on eart 


PRESENT-DAY TRACTS, on Subjects of 


Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. Six Volumes are now ready, 
each 2s. 6d. cloth boards. Each Volume contains Six Tracts, 
Just published. 
VOLUME VI., containing Tracts by Professors Sayce, og Radford 
, Dr. Murray Mitchell, Rev. W. Arthur, and Sir Wm. Muir. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 
SOCIETY in LONDON. By A Forrien 
REsIDENT. Orown 8vo. cloth extra, 63, (Just ready. 
WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Notable Contemporaries. By Francis Gane Crown 8vo. cloth 
— WALTER BESANT'S NEW STORIES, 


UNCLE JACK. By Water besant, Author 


of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
MR. HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SHADOW ofa CRIME. By HatrCarne. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [At all Libraries. 
“ Mr. Hall Caine han written a fine > astrong and a beautiful ficure. 
‘The character of the heroine, too, is lifeli e by har soegeoes In this art (of the story- 
teller) Mr Caine shows ee if to be an The weary, indeed, is picturesque, and un- 


usually full of incidante of a strikin ona novel kind. It is, moreover, fuil of that true local 
colour which can only come from local knowledge. Altogether, the characteristics of the 
story are freshness of incident and originality of 

CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HARD KNOT. By Cuarizs Grezon, 


Author of “ Robin Gray.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. (At all Libraries. 
MR. PIRKIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY ,LOVELACE. By C. L. Prexts. 3 vols. 


(Ready immediately, at all Libraries, 


OUR it COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and 


Where to Find Them : a Handbook for Stndent y J.B. Taxzon, Ph.D, 
F.L.8., &c., Author of “ “The Sagacity and Morality br Plants.” Crown 8vo0. 
with over 300 Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 
By Jawes Anson Farner, Author of “Primitive Manners and Customs.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Epwarp Cropp, 


Author or “The Childhood of the World” &c. Crown Svo, —ia 
rity. 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED : Historical Sketches 


from Original Sources. By Aurx. CuAnLes EWALn, F.S.A., Author of “ The 
Life of Prince Charles Stuart” &c. Demy cloth extra, 12s, (Shorily. 


THE CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By 


W. Wittiams, F. Author of ‘‘Science in Short Chapters,” 
“A Simple Treatise on Heat,” &c, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68, (April 15. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PERICLES BRUM” &c. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 


“VIOTA VIOTRIX’ 


OR 


A Shrug—a Hum—a Ha! 


By AUSTEN PEMBER, 


Author of “ Pericles Brum,” “ Alter Ego,” &c. 


“ ¢ Pericles Brum ’ is almost a work of genius." —Graphic. 


sate Victa Victrix’ is not almost, but altogether, a work of 
genius.” 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, PUBLISHERS, 
85 ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS; AND 
14 anp 15 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE UNHIRED LABOURER. 
By “A. M. U.” 
“ A tale of religious emotion and mental conflict.” 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


pc ag ORIGINAL NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME. 


2s.; cloth, 2s.6d.; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
A FUTURE on TRUST. By Lina 
“ The plot is clever, and the story very interesting.” 


Author of “ A Romany Queen.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF “RITA'S” oo, 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 
COUNTESS DAPHNE. By * Rrra, ” Author 


of “ Dame Durden" &c 
“It is written with considerable skill. "A thenceum. 


J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE. AND LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NOTICE.—THE PRINTING OF THE MEMORIAL EDITION OF 


Name BEWICK’S WORKS, in 5 vols. royal 8vo. com- 
10. oF on pre-payment ofthe five volumes Ten Guineas 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 
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| 

| 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, price ls. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For APRIL, 1885. 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIE Epwarpes. (Continued.) 
WEATHER FOLLY. 

GEORGE SAND. 

MR. WHAT'S-HIS-NAME. 

GEORGE ELIOT. 

A PERILOUS SECRET. By CHartes READE. (Continued.) 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J. H. RippE.u. (Continued.) 


BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By his Private SecreTary. With Preface and Notes. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 

with Map and 36 [llustrations. except two, on steel, 42s. 
“* The new edition of Bourrienne’s ‘ Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte’ is a se- 
worthy, honest work. The translation has compared 
, and copious notes have been added, checking and comparing Bourrienne’s 
statements whenever possible. The result is an admirable book about Napoleon 
and his times. It is as entertaining as garrulous memoirs of well-known men 
written by their intimates are wont to be; and with Colonel Phipps’s judicious 

editing, it receives geuuine historical value.” —Graphic, 


EDITED BY FRANCIS HITCHMAN, 


THE RUNNYMEDE LETTERS. 


small crown 8vo. 6s. 


library ought to be without Review, 
“ e book should be o! and preserved by every Conservative in 


BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By Anton GINDELY. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 2 Maps and 28 Illustrations, 24s, , 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOLDEN PRIME” &c. 


A GOOD HATER. 


By FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Author of ‘‘ On the Borderland of Fact and Fancy.” 


3 vols. crown 8¥o0. [Ready this day. 
THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES READE, 


ENT! 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 


2 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POLICY AND PASSION.” 


AFFINITIES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“ The two volumes, with their clever, sprightly writing, and their more or less 
lifelike portraiture of the eccentric celebrities to be met with in society, will un- 
doubtedly be found very interesting and thrilling. The style is vivacious, the 
figures are striking, the scenery is attractive, the dialogue is brisk and clever, the 
construction is good, the climax is well worked up, the catastrophe is picturesque 
and effective.” —<St, James's Gazetle, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


THIRD SERIES. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Author of “ The Channings,” “ Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” &c. 
3 vols. 


“ Mrs, Henry Wood manages with much of her old dexterity a delightful succes- 
sion of mysteries." Globe. 


NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
1 vol. 6s, 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs.J.H. Ripvett, 


Author of “ The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” “‘ George Geitb,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


1 vol. 


* The book, as now publi-hed, should be very widely circulated; for certainly no’ 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0’S LIST. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, K.C.M.G. 


Author of “Philip van Artevelde.” 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. 


Roperr Louis Stevenson. Fep. 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING. By E. Lennox 


Pre. Being a Collection of Deer-talking and Fishing Incidents, Riverside 
and Country Scenes. With Frontis iece and 30 Illustrations by 
Whymper, engraved on Wood by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of COUNT GIUSEPPE PASOLINI, 


late President of the Senate of Italy. Compiled by his Son, Trans- 
—— abridged by the Dowager-Countess of DaLnovusiz. With Portrait, 


The CYCLADES; or, Life among the Insular 


- Greeks. By J. Turopore Bent, B.A. Oxon., Author of “Genoa: How the 
Republic Rose and Fell” &c, With Map. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 


REMINISCENCES chiefly of TOWNS, VIL- 


LAGES, and SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Taomas Mozvky, M.A., Author of 
“ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” 2 vols, crown 
8vo. 183, 


CIVILIZATION and PROGRESS ; being the 


Outlin s of a New System of Political, Religious, and Social Philosophy. 
By Joun Beatriz Crozier. [Nearly ready. 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxirnant. 


Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


nomena, By the Rey. T. W. Wes, Author of ** Celestial Objects for 
Common Telescopes.” With 17 Diagrams and Plates. 


TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSO- 


CIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SUIENCE. Birmingham 
Meeting, 1884. 8vo. 12s, 


*,* The Volumes from 1860 to 1883 may also be had. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES, containing a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and Eularge’. Edited by Roperr 
Hunt, F.R.S., Keeper of Mining Records ; axsiste’ by numerous Contributors 
eminent in Science and with Marufactures. Complete in 4 vols., 
with 2,500 Woodcuts, £7 7s. cloth ; or £8 16s, half-bound russia. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Heryrica 


EWALD, late Professor of the University of Gittingen. Vol. VII.— THB 
APOSTOLIC AGE. Translated from the German vy J. FREDERICK SMITH, 
21s, *,* Vols, L—VI. price £3 19s. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged s0 as to facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Recompesed through- 
out, Enlarged and Improved, partly from tie Author's Notes, and with a 
full Index by the Author's Son, JouN Lewis RoGer. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


| vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
Lisrary Epirioy, 2 vols. 30s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive, 
Epition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


Liprary Eprrion, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXX. 
CONTENTS :— 

WHITE HEATHER: a Novel. By WitxtaM Back. Chapters XIII.—XVI. 

ON ao MODERN ABUSES OF LANGUAGE. By Epwarp A. Faremay, 


COLD COMFORT : The Hope of the Evolutionist. By May Kewpatt. 
TRISH POPULAR POETRY. By James O’Donocuur. 

SIR HENRY TAYLOR'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By A. K. H.B. 

EST HONOR ET TUMULIS. By Jonn W. Hates, 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Hervey. 

PRINCE OTTO: a Romance, By R. L. Srevenson. Book I. Prince Errant. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEES, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00, 


: | 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before given to the world at the same moderate prices.” — Spectator. 


LATIN. | 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By J. B. ALLEN, M.A. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN EXEKkCISE-BOOK. By 
‘the Same. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
A SECOND | LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK. By 


RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Author. 
Nearly ready. 


REDDENDA MINORA ; 3 or. Easy Passages, 
and Greek, for Unseen Translation, 
of Lower Forms. "By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A, 
ANGLICE BEDDENDA ; ; or, Easy “Extracts 
latin and Greek, for Unseen Translation. By the 


GREEK. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 
WORDSWOK!H’S GREEK PRIMER, for the 
ure of ) Begtamers in that language. Seventh Edition, 


THE ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCENTUA- 
Schools). Abridged by H. W. CHANDLER, 


GRADUATED GREEK READERS. 

— FIRST. By W. G. Rususrooxe, M.L. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 

— SS COND, By A. M. Bett, M.A. 3s 6d. 
— FIFTH. Part I. Selections from Greek 
Foetry. With Notes, &c. By 


AESCHYLUS pROMETHEUS BOUND (for 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
any of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated by 
G. W. Krrcutyx, M.A. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of 

the FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated by the Same. 

Fourth Edition, extra tcp, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
“Mr. Saintsbury's of French literature is cer- 

tainly unparalleied among English men of a 

A PRIMER of LITEKATL Une. 

Second Edition, extra fep. 

A SH ‘RT HIST: ar ‘of FRENCH LITERA- 

URE, Crown 8vo. 1 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Fourth Edition, 6d. Schools). | With Notes, ac. By A. 0. M.A. 
Second Selected and Arranged. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. | SGAMEMNON. With Notes, &. By A. | CORNEILLE’S HORACE. With Notes, &e. 


SARGENT, 6d. M.A Corpus Christi College, Extra fep. 8vo. 6d, 


Tutor 
Second Editio Extra fep. 8vo. cloth. 


0: 
LATIN READER. By T. J. Ncxm, which | MOLIBRE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDI- 
‘The explanations are very simple and good.” —Academy. Spectat CULES. With Notes, &c. By ANDREW Lana, M.A. 
“CHORFHOROT. With Notes,&c. By the Price 1s. 6d. 

| EXRCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- BEAU WARCHAISS LE BARBIER de 
TION. With Introduction, Notes. and Passages of VILLE. With N 

LL.D. Proeasor of Humenity, y W. W. MERRY, M.A. 3s. od. 
Second Edition, "| ARISTOPHANES. In_ Single Plays, with MUSSET'S ON NE BADINE PAS AVEC 
LL’ AMOUR and FANTASIO. With Notes, &c. By W. H. 


Notes, &e. The CLopps, Seco.d Edition, 2s. 
ALHARNIANS, 28. The FROGS, 2s. 

FOURTH GREEK READER; being Me 
mens of Greek Diaiects. With Notes, &e. 


POLLOCK. Price 
L’ELUQUENCE de la CHAIRE et de la 
TRIBUNE FRANCAISES. By B.A. 


LESAR.—The COMMENT ARIES (for Schools). 
With Notes and M By C. E. Mowery, M.A, 
Part I. The Gallic War. posend Edition, 4s. 6d. 


4s. 6d. 
Civil W War, Book i,‘ ad HERODOTUS. Selections trom. With Notes (Univ. Galiic.) Vol. I. French Oratory. 2s. 6d, 
tands among ha 

HOMEK-ODYSSEY (for Schrols). Books L— | Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

4 rip ive 4 vi ’ ’ 

| | SELECTED LETTER. (for Schools). With ave the study ies Lineal 
rice 2s. 


No By the late C. E. 


tes. 
E. K. BERNARD, M.A. Second Edition, 38. 


SSELECT ORATIONS (for Schools). 
Notes, By J. R. Kina, M.A. 


MULIERE’S LES FOURBERIES de SCAPIN. 
With Voitaire’s Life of Molitre. 4s. 6d. 
MOLIERE’S LES FOUKBEKIES de SCAPIN, 
end RACINE’ ATHALIE, With Voltaire’s Life of 
SELECTIONS frem the CORRESPONDENCE 
VIGNE and her Chief CONTEM- 
Intended more especially tor 


HOVER.—ILIAD (for Schools). Books 
XIL._ With an Introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, 
and Notes. By D. B. MonRo, M.A. 
, as it deserves to Sat all ite prede- 
James's Gazette. 


| Books VL Wi be. B 
W. Ramsay, M.A. .G. ¥, 
Second Baition, 36. 6d. M.A. 
PLATU 


Each 1s. 
U.—selections from the DIALOGUES 


ACORNELIUS 1S. With Notes. By Oscar 


M.A. Second Edition, | and Preface by | VOYAGE AUTOUR de MA CHAMBRE. By 
B. JowErt, M.A., Regius’ Protessor of Greek, O: XAVIER DE Ourika, by Mme. DE Dumas ; 
LIVY. Selections (for Schools. ith Notes Price 68, La Dot de Suzette, by Jumeaux de Hote 
and Maps, By H. Les-Wanneu, M.A. In Three Parts, * Thoroughly well done."—Suturday Review. Corneilie, by EDMOND ABOUT ; Mésaventures d’ = 
/ dump, each THEQCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. Ecouier, by KUDOLPHE TorF¥FER, Second Edition, 2s. 6d 
| , 
BOOKS V.-VII. With Notes, &c. By A. R. N, M.A. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. REGNARD’s LE JOULUR, and | BRULYS and 
CLURR, B.A. 3s. 6d. SOPHOCLES. ‘Tn Single Faye. With Netes, PALAPRAT’S LE GRONDEUR. 
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Saturday Keview. Limp. best Memoirs of 


as comied, in Extracts from 
jpus Tyrannus, Philvctetes. Each 2s, venteenth Century. 
Oedipus Ca Ant gone. Each Is. 9d, Be 64. 
x, Electra, hiniae. 


AMVID. Selections for the Use of Schools, With 
“ Are suce a wide it is only fair 


Notes, &¢. W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G, 


Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition, 6d. LESSING’S LAOK«ON, Wi th Notes, &e. B 

| PLAUTUS—The TRINUMMUS, With Notes ‘Text. With | BY 4.HAMaxm, Phil. Doc. 
| By C. E. FReEMAN. M.A., and A. SLOMAN, Notes the Bishop of Davin's. WILHELM TELL: a “By ScHILLER. 

| __ Assistant: Masters in Westminster School. presen’ ‘Translated into Verse by E. 

| Altogether the edition is to be nixhly recommend HUN English y E. Massiz, M.A. is. 
A um. XENOP ON. Books IV., V. 

‘PLINY. Letters (for Schools). With With Notes, &e. | By C. Bico, D.D.. 6d. 

| A. SELECT W With Notes ind Maps, By the Dramas Compiete Commentaries 
SALLUST.—BELLUM CA ont EASY SELEU TONS (for Junior Classes), }| Coliege, London. 
JUGURTHINUM. With Notes. &e. With Vocabulary, Notes, Map. By 8. LESSING’S MINNA von BARNHELM: a 
| the Comedy. 3s. 6d. 
| et fa the only complete ‘Third Eaition, 04. LESSING’S NATHAN der WEISE: a Dra- 


Both in matter may 


auf “TAURIS:” a 
SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL: a Drama. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 


VIRGIL. With Notes, &c. By T. L. Paritiox, 
M. —ANABASIS. Book II. 


Pont tay be bed 
A MANUAL of COMPARALIVE Agee 


Revised and 


With 


CEBES TABULA. "With Notes, Re. Gd. 
EURIPIDES—ALCESIIS, 6d. 
HELENA. &c. For Upper and 


LUCIAN— HISTORIA. Second Edi- 


i Demy 8vo. cloth. 
A COMMENTARY CATULLUS, By 


M.A. 

“CICERO de ORATORE. | With Notes, &e. By ENGLISH. TELL. School 

| CICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIUNS. “with | © TERBURY TALES) The Knights Tel Kean eb 


Tale. By K. . Sixt Ed 2s. 6d. 
SPENSEE'S FAERY QUEENE. “Books 
onl II. Sixth With Notes, &c. 


By N, M.A 
SHAKESPEARE. PLAYS. 


Notes. By J. R. Kina, M.A. 10s. 6d 


| CICERO.—Select Letters. With Notes, &c. 
By ALBERT WaTSOS, M.A. Third E tition, 18s. 


HEINE PROSA; being Selections from his 
MODERN GERMAN READER: : a Graduated 
of Prose Extracts from 


| WORACE. With a Commentary. Vol. I. The B 
The same reprinted in fep. 8vo. for Schools, 5s. 6d. of Venice, 1s. Ham let, 
LIVY. Book I. With Historical Examination, be 6d. "Macbeth, Is. 6d. Parts I. and ILI. in 
Notes, &c.. By Prof. SEELEY, M.A. Second Edition, 6s, The Tem W. ALDIS M 
“PERSIUS.—The SATIRES With a Translation 8vo. cloth. 
MA. ‘Second Richa:d the Third, 96d. Weary the Filth, 28, THE GERMANS at HOME: a Practical Intro- 


Gute Comes Conversation, with the Essentials of 
erman id Edition, 2s. 6d. 

THE GERMAN. “MAN. UAL: a German Gram- 

Book, and a Handbook of German Con- 


A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
A Reprint of the Grammar contained in 


an Manual,” 
GERMAN COMPOSITION: a Theoretical and 
Practical G Translating English Prose 


ise ante, a rival. None even comes 


MILTON. POEMS. R. C. Browne, M.A. 
vols. Fifth 


Separate 
MILTON, With Notes, 
MILTON. SAMSON AGONISTES. 


duction and Notes. by H. FurN@Avux. M.A., former! 
and Tutor of Christi College, Ox 
xford and of Tacitus. New York Yaton. 
Has superseded all previous English editions." 
Guardian. 


| TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Edited, with Intro- 
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| 
| ‘TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Books I-IV. 


Notes,&c. By J. Cuurton COLLIys. Stiff covers, Is 
"Abridged from the above for the use of Schoolaand Junior | POPE. With + ae and Noies. By = 
Students. Extra fep.8vo.cloth,5s. (Just published. Mark PatTisox, B. D.. 
ay on Man. nth 


DANTE.—SELECTIONS from the INFERNO. 
With Notes, &c. +4 H. B, COTTERILL, B.A. 4s. 6d. 

TASSO.—LA GERUSALEMME LIBERATA*™ 
Cantos I., II. With Notes, &c. by the Same. 2s. 6d. 

THE — LANGUAGE in its 
RELATION to ANCIENT GREEK. 
GELDART, M.A, 4s. 6d, 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, fou ded ou Andrews’s 
Edition of Freund's Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON 
1. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHABLes Sort, LL.D, 


cloth, 25s. 
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and DR YD EN. + Mruxes,B.A. 4s, 6d, 


SELECT GRAY POEMS. Edited, with a Sketch 
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Literature, Cambridge. Stiff covers, 
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